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Teaching Aids 


Hawaii Gets Impatient (p. 8) 
Digest of the Article . 


Hawaii was first opened to Europeans 
by Captain James Cook, English ex- 
plorer, in the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury. A few years later, American adven- 
turers helped a native chief set up a 
kingdom. The monarchy was overthrown 
in 1893, and became a republic. During 
the Spanish-American War, Hawaii be- 
came a U. S. territory. In recent years, 
Congressional committees have recom- 
mended statehood for the territory. 

Proponents of statehood for Hawaii 
argue that its population is a living ex- 
ample of how Americans with different 
racial and national backgrounds can 
work together; the war record of island- 
ers was excellent; the economy is sound; 
party organization is similar to that in 
other states; distance to the mainland 
has been shortened by the growth of air 
transport. 

Those who oppose statehood for Ha- 
waii question the influence of Japanese 
and of Communists in the islands. It is 
argued that the economy of Hawaii is 
dominated by five big corporations and 
by a tight-knit labor monopoly of the 
Longshoremen’s Union, which can cut 
the islands off from the mainland. 

To speed statehood in the event of 
favorable Congressional action in the 
next session of Congress, Hawaiians are 
holding a Constitutional Convention. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To acquaint students with the history 


of Hawaii and the arguments for and 
against admission of Hawaii as a state. 


Assignment 

1. Outline the steps by which Hawaii 
became a territory of the U. S. 

2. How do Hawaiians make a living? 


3. In parallel columns, list the argu- 
ments for and against admitting Hawaii 
into the U. S. as a state. 


for This Issue 


Motivation 


If you had been asked to tell what 
you know about Hawaii before reading 
the article in Senior Scholastic, you 
probably would have recalled pictures 
of hula-hula dancers. Now that you have 
been informed of more vital factors in 
Hawaiian history, what would you want 
to consider before deciding whether you 
favor or oppose admission of Hawaii as 
the 49th state? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. How did the United States first 
become interested in Hawaii? Under 
what circumstances did Hawaii become 
a U. S. territory? 

2. Hawaii first applied for statehood 
in 1903. Why has Hawaii been unsuc- 
cessful in attaining statehood? 


Application 

If you were to advise your Congress- 
man on how to vote on the question of 
admitting Hawaii to statehood, what 
would you tell him? Defend your views. 


Activities 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question: “Should Hawaii be ad- 
mitted into the U. S. as the 49th State?” 
Student “experts” should read at least 
one article on the question in addition 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 
Coming January 11 


A four-page semester review test 
will appear in the center section 
of the January 11 issue. The quiz 
will be based on material appear- 
ing in issues throughout the sem- 
ester and is designed to test stu- 
dents’ reading comprehension and 
general knowledge of the contents. 
Pictures and maps will be featured, 
along with a variety of text ques- 
tions. If you wish to delay use of 
the semester review test until later, 
you may easily detach the four-page 
section from the student magazines 
before they are distributed. 











to the current article in Senior Scholas- 
tic. Opposing points of view should be 
represented on the panel. The class can 
ask questions or make comments after 
panel members have had an exchange 
of opinion. 

2. A student may be assigned a re- 
port on the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787. What connection is there between 
the Ordinance and Hawaii's request for 
statehood? 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Dec. 7th 
issue, p. 12-T. 


A Clear Call for Freedom (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 


After nearly three years of work the 
U. N. Human Rights Commission, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, agreed upon a declaration, 
the “Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” It has been adopted by the 
General Assembly. It is not a law, but 
announces to the world a body of prin- 
ciples which all nations and peoples 
should accept. Included in the declara- 
tion are statements affirming the equal 
rights of men and women, barring dis- 
crimination of any kind, establishing 
such rights of relationship as the right 
to marry a person of one’s choice, the 
right to own property, the right to eco- 
nomic security, and the right to move 
anywhere freely. 

Eight countries, including Russia, 
Yugoslavia, and the Union of South 
Africa, abstained from voting on the 
declaration. In committee, the minority 
took exception to those parts of the 
document which placed rights of the 
individual above rights of the state and 
other provisions which disregarded exist- 
ing governmental practice. The Human 
Rights Commission is now drafting a 
treaty, embodying human rights, which 
will be binding upon its signers. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To have students understand the sig- 


nificance of various principles stated in 
the “Universal Declaration of Human 





2-T 


Rights” 
current practice locally, 
and in other lands. 


and to measure them against 
in the nation, 


Assignment 


After reading the article, read the text 
of the Declaration on pages 16-17. Pre- 
pare a table under such headings as: 
Individual Rights, Rights of Relation- 
ship, Economic and Social Rights. Under 
each heading list those principles which 
you regard as most significant. Place a 
star to the left of those which you think 
are substantially in effect in the United 
States. 


Motivation 


Some people who read fine state- 
ments of principles are inclined to say: 
“Yes, this is all very well; but who's 
going to pay any attention to it?” How 
would you answer such a criticism of 
the “Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights”? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Let’s open our magazines to the 
text of the Declaration on page 16. 
Study Article 1. Is the principle stated 
in the article practiced in our commu- 
nity? Support your point of view. Is it 
practiced in the nation? What evidence 
is there that there are some countries 
where it is not practiced? What can be 
done to put this principle into practice 
in those places where equality is denied? 


Suggestion to Teachers 

As time permits, the class may sug- 
gest other articles in the Declaration 
which invite analysis and comparison. 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Nov. 30th 


issue, p. 3-T. 


Don’t “Sentence” Your Reader 
(p. 15) 
Aim 
To give your pupils practice in writ- 
ing better sentences. 


Motivation 


I’m returning your last set of English 
themes. Read them over carefully. 
Which type of sentence do you use most 
frequently: the too-short sentence—or 
the too-long one? 


Topics for Discussion 


What are the three basic sentence 
types? Give an example of each. How 
can you use these three types of sen- 
tence in order to give variety to your 
compositions? What is a periodic sen- 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


December 21 and 28, 1949 


No issues—Christmas holidays. 


January 4, 1950 
National Article: Issues before the 
81st Congress as It Reconvenes. Inter- 
national Article: Achievements of the 
1949 U. N. General Assembly. Ameri- 
can History Through Literature: The 
Oregon Trail (Commager series). 


January 11, 1950 
National Article: The Missouri Valley 
(third in series on U. S. regions). For- 
eign Article: India Becomes a Republic. 
January 18, 1950 
Special issue on Safety 











tence? What purpose does it serve? 
How does one go about making sen- 
tences concrete? What are the two big 
faults most students commit in writing 
1 “straight” composition? 


Activities 

1. Have your pupils revise the pas- 
sage quoted in column 2, page 15, so 
that it reads more smoothly. Be sure 
that simple, compound, complex, and 
periodic sentences are used in reason- 
able variety. 

Ask your pupils to revise their last 
set of themes. Have them concentrate 
on making their sentences more varied 
and concrete. Read (a) the original and 
(b) the revision aloud and let the class 
offer suggestions. 


First Christmas in Maine (p. 19) 
Aim 

To encourage in your pupils a Christ- 
mas spirit of gratitude for what they 


have, rather than resentment about 
what they’ve missed. 


Topics for Discussion 


What does Uncle Timothy want for 
Christmas? What does he get? Describe 
his response to the gift. How does 
Christmas in the farmhouse that year 
compare with previous family Christ- 
mases? Tell the rest of the class how the 
narrator’s great-grandparents spent their 
first few months in the Bowdoin grant. 
What small incident suddenly made the 
prospect of Christmas seem wonderfully 
exciting? What are great-grandfather’s 
Christmas gifts to great-grandmother? 
Her gift to their new neighbors? Would 


you say that Christmas in our time has 
become too commercialized? Give rea- 
sons for your answe: 


Activities 

1. Have one of your pupils read 
Mary Ellen Chase’s “Rather Late for 
Christmas” (Literary Cavalcade, De- 
cember, 1949, p. 4) and compare it 
with this story by John Gould. Is Uncle 
Timothy’s attitude similar to Grand- 
mother Chase’s? 

2. Ask your pupils to write an essay 
or a short story about a typical Christ- 
mas in their family a generation ago. 


Saint Nick on the Book Beat 
(p. 26) 
Activity 
Ask a group of students to report 
orally on all books mentioned here that 
are available in your school or town 
library. Have your class make up Christ- 
mas gift lists from these reports, giving 
reasons for their choices. 


Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (p. 16) 
Activity 
Though Americans and Englishmen 
speak the same language, certain words 
used in this feature would be spelled 
differently by an educated Englishman. 
Examples: favorable, defense, offense. 
Ask one student to make a list of com- 
mon words that have different American 
and English spellings. 


Reading “Adventures” Free 


Would you like additional copies of 
the 16-page picture booklet, Adventure 
into the Past, which appeared as an in- 
sert in our November 9 issue? You don’t 
have to be a subscriber to Scholastic 
Magazines to get as many copies as you 
can profitably use in your classes. It is 
free in classroom quantities. Send postal 
card to Don Layman, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N.Y 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 

I. Hawaii: A. a-5; b-1; c-3; d-2; e-4. 
B. a-1; b-2; c-3; d-3; e-4. 

II. Human Rights: A. 1-Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt; 2-General Assembly; 3-Bill of 
Rights. B. 1-Y; 2-N; 3-Y; 4-Y; 5-N; 6-N. 

III. Following the Films: 1-F; 2-A; 3-F; 
4-A; 5-A; 6-F; 7-F. 

Christmas Cheer: 1-Scrooge; 2-Herod; 
3-Christopher; 4-Wenceslas. 

“ 
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Say What‘. 


. +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 
We are wondering whether the high- 
climbing lumberjack in the photograph 


Pacific Coast (Nov. 2) could be Bob 

Mitchum? It certainly looks like him. 
John Jones and Mike Murphy 
Northampton, Mass. 


If it is, this is one Mitchum role we 
didn’t know about. We agree the fellow 
in the picture would make a fair stand- 
in for Mitchum.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Am I mad! In “The Pacific Coast” 
(Nov. 2), you swiped our Paul Bunyan! 
If Paul ever got west of the Rockies, I 
never heard about it. How about. put- 
ting Paul back where he belongs in the 
Upper Midwest (Minnesota, that is) or 
in the East? 

John Gilson 

Minneapolis, Minn. (“City of Lakes 

in the Land of Ten-Thousand Lakes”) 


You're just not giving “your” Paul 
Bunyan enough credit, John! Paul got 
around wherever an ax whanged a tree 
trunk or wherever logs swirled down 
wild water. Consult Carl Sandburg’s 
The People, Yes in which you'll read: 
“Paul logged on the Little Gimlet in 
Oregon one winter. The cook stove at 
that camp covered an acre of ground. 
They fastened the side of a hog to each 
snowshoe, and four men used to skate 
on the griddle while the cook flipped 
the pancakes!”—Ed. 

c o Z 
Dear Editor: 

In my English class, we give oral re- 
ports every week. I have found that 
Senior Scholastic provides excellent 
topics on which to base reports. 

Eddie Mitchell 
Central H. S., Pueblo, Colo. 
oO co ° 
Dear Editor: 

In our discussion of your article on 
Norway (Oct. 26), a question arose 
over your use of the word “scenery” as 
a “natural resource.” Does scenery, de- 


fined as a natural resource, mean the 
use of waterfalls and forests in industry 
—or does it refer to the money gained 
by the tourist trade? 
The idea of scenery’s being a natural 
resource is new to us. 
Jack Wood, Secretary 
Sophomore English Class 
Athens (Ohio) H. S. 


We put “scenery” in quotation marks 
to show that we weren't adhering strictly 
to the dictionary definition, Jack. We 
meant that what other countries classify 
as scenic wonders are the very heart of 
Norway. Natural resources mean that 
which is given to a nation by nature— 
regardless of what use is made of it.—Ed. 

oO o 2 
Dear Editor: 

I read your article, “Farm-Service 
Jobs” (Nov. 9) and was impressed with 
the many ways in which farm boys-and 
girls can earn money. I am a city girl, 
but enjoy country lite and work. Is 
there any way city girls can find farm 
jobs for summer vacations? I would be 
interested in corn detasseling, fruit pick- 
ing—in fact, in any job a farmer would 
hire a city girl to do. 

Margaret Pfiffner 
Chicago, Ill. 


Our Vocational Editor suggests you 
inquire at the nearest branch office of 
your State Employment Service, Mar- 
garet. If this office does not find sum- 
mer jobs for students, it can advise you 
where else to apply. You might also ask 
your principal if the local Board of Edu- 
cation has a counselor who assists stu- 
dents in finding summer jobs.—Ed. 


Dear Egitor: 

Your sports editor claimed in his Oct. 
19 column that Willie Steele holds the 
record for running 100 yards in football 
uniform with a fogtball under his arm 
(11.2 seconds). 

This record is dated. Bill Fell, now 
of the U. of Oregon, chalked up a 10.6 
timing at Compton (Calif.) College last 
year before a large crowd in Ramsaur 
Stadium. I believe that Glenn Davis also 
bettered Steele’s record back in his foot- 
ball days at Conoga Park H. S. (Calif.): 

Alvyn Richards 
Lynwood (Calif.) H. S. 


Our sports editor is still aboard the 
“mule train,” Alvyn. He wants to know 
whether you can produce any clippings 
on the Fell and Davis records.—Ed. 








A Merry Christmas to All Our Readers 


Silent Night, 
Holy Night 


“Boy with Toys,’ by Mitchell Siporin, American 


“Three Kings,” by Ray Prohaska, American 


3 MB yy 


“Noel de Bucheron,” by Roger Chapelain, French 


Nativite,”’ by Guillemette Morand, French 





“Three Kings,” by Edmund 


Lewandowski, French 


a ee A, ee 5 
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“Los Angelitos,”’ by 
Eugene Berman, American 


American 


“Peaceful Valley,” by Antonio Martino, American 


Christmas Art Goes Modern 


HE birth of the Christ child at Bethlehem and the 

glad tidings of good will to all men have always 
been favorite subjects with great artists of al] varieties. 
It might be thought that every angle of the familiar 
story had long since been exhausted. But no—today it is 
still inspiring creative minds. 

Believing this, and to encourage public appreciation 
of talented living artists, Hall Brothers, Inc., of Kansas 
City, greeting card publishers, sponsored the Hallmark 
Art Award for 1949. More than 10,000 artists, half of 
them from America and half from France, took part 
in this great competition for paintings on Christmas 
themes. Generous prizes totalling $28,000 were divided 
among the top ten entries in each country, chosen by 
juries of distinguished artists and critics. The artists will 
also share in royalties on any paintings chosen by Hall- 
mark for reproduction on their Christmas cards. 


The contest drew entries from cubists, surrealists, ab 
stractionists, and representatives of the more modern 
and unconventional schools of art. Many of this type 
were honored by the juries, as can be seen by the ex 
amples shown on these pages. Yet many of the paintings 
are in traditional styles 

Edouard Goerg, 56-year-old Parisian artist, born in 
Australia, won the first prize of $2000 in the French 
section with his expressionist madonna, “Nativity with 
Birds.” This and other French prizes were presented at 
a brilliant exhibition in Paris last June, attended by U.S. 
Ambassador David Bruce and film actor Charles Boyer. 

An over-all exhibition of the 100 best paintings from 
both nations will be shown for the benefit of the Red 
Cross at the Wildenstein Galleries, New York» through 
out December, and will then go on a nationwide tour 
of the United States. Photos courtesy Ca 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights seeks 


equal rights for “all members of the human family” 


A Clear Call for Freedom 


ECEMBER 10, 1948 was a “sunny 
D and rather cold” day over most 
of the United States. 

On that day a B-50 bomber com- 
pleted a 9,400-mile non-stop ‘flight by 
means of three mid-air refuelings. 

In Washington, D. C., seven Western 
European countries conferred on a plan 
for a North Atlantic pact. 

In New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den, Ezzard Charles stopped Joe Baksi 
in the eleventh round to become the 
leading heavyweight championship con- 
tender. 

In Des Moines, lowa, Governor 
Robert D. Blue challenged Governor 
Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota to a 
contest to determine which state could 
produce the bigger turkey. 

On that same day, in Paris, France, 
an event took place which, in the words 
of Australia’s Foreign Minister Herbert 
\V. Evatt, “history will regard as one of 
the outstanding achievements” of our 
age 

The event Nations 


was the United 





General Assembly’s adoption — after 
nearly three years of preparation—of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

What is the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights? There are four impor- 
tant words in the title of this document. 
To understand accurately the meaning 
of the title, we have to reverse the or- 
der of the words. 

First of all, the emphasis is on the 
last two words, human rights. These 
are the essential personal freedoms 
which are guaranteed by law in most 
democracies. They are now set forth 
by the overwhelming majority of mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

The next important word is declara- 
tion. The document is not a law. It has 
no binding power. It is a declaration— 
a proposal to the world of a group of 
principles which all nations and peoples 
should accept. 

Finally, the word universal means 
that the rights proclaimed in this docu- 
ment apply to all people and apply ev- 

erywhere (throughout the 
world). 

This historic document is 
a truly cooperative venture. 
All the member nations of the 
U. N. participated in the final 
drafting of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 
Not only every one of the 30 
Articles but every phrase, ev- 
ery word, and even the punc- 


Another Stepping Stone 


Smith for NEA Se 





tuation marks had to be agreed on and 
accepted by the representatives of the 
majority. 

When the vote was taken on the 
adoption of the Declaration at the De- 
cember 10, 1948, meeting of the General 
Assembly in Paris, 48 countries voted 
for it. None voted against it. Eight coun- 
tries though present, failed to vote—Rus- 
sia, Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Union of South Africa. 
Two countries—Honduras and Yemen— 
were absent. 

The struggle against tyranny and for 
personal freedom is an age-old struggle. 
There are several important milestones 
on that long road: 

The Magna Carta—the “great char- 
ter” of English liberties which was 
forced from King John by the English 
barons in 1215. 

The Declaration of Rights—the Brit- 
ish document of 1689 which marked 
the supremacy of the elected Parlia- 
ment over the “divine right of kings.” 

The Declaration of Independence by 
the American colonies in 1776, pro- 
claiming certain rights with which all 
men “are endowed by their Creator,” 
among which are “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” ; 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen by the revolutionary 
French National Assembly in 1789. It 
declared that “the end of all political 
association is the preservation of the 
natural . . . rights of man.” 

The Bill of Rights of the United 
States Constitution (adopted in 1791) 
which guarantees personal rights and 
liberties of individual citizens. 

The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights differs from these earlier 
doct ments in that it is the first attempt 
to achieve international cooperation in 
agreeing upon a statement of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 
Thus respect for observance of human 
rights is now not merely a national but 
an international responsibility. 

The Preamble of the U. N. Charter, 
written in the name of the peoples of 
the United Nations, expresses deter- 
mination to “re-affirm faith in fundamen- 
tal human rights, in the dignity and 





worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small.” 

To carry out these objectives, mem- 
ber states, in Articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter, “pledge themselves to take joint 
action and separate action in coopera- 
tion with the [U. N.] Organization” for 
the achievement of “universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion.” 

At the San Francisco conference on 
the organization of the U. N. in 1945 
it was suggested that the Charter itself 
contain a bill of human rights. The 
conference decided not to % so but 
to leave it to the U. N., when organ- 
ized, to undertake this task. But it in- 
cluded in the Charter a provision that 
a commission be created under the 
Economie and Social Council to pro- 
mote human rights. 

This was done on February 16, 1946, 
by the establishment of the Human 
Rights Commission. Its first job was to 
draft an international bill of rights. 

Two kinds of thinking developed 
within the Commission as to the form 
the bill of rights should take. One 
group of delegates suggested a declara- 
tion as a document of great moral 
value. The other group proposed a 
covenant (an agreement) which would 
have the binding force of a treaty. 

The final decision was to prepare 
both types of documents. The drafting 
of the first document, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, took al- 
most three years. 


Individual vs. the State 


The chief opposition to the Declara- 
tion in the long drawn-out debates in 
the Human Rights Commission came 
from the Soviet-controlled delegates. 
The principal clash, as might be expect- 
ed, was over the question of the indi- 
vidual’s relationship to the state. The 
delegates of the Western countries 
maintained that the rights of the indi- 
vidual came first. The Soviet position 
was that the individual is subordinate 
to the state, that he has no rights ex- 
cept those granted him by the state. 

As Soviet delegate Andrei Vishin- 
sky put it, “It is stated that the prin- 
ciple of government should not be dealt 
with in the Declaration of Human 
Rights because the Declaration is deal- 
ing with the rights of human beings, 
of persons. Such a statement cannot be 
agreed to, because the rights of human 
beings cannot be considered outside the 








United Nations photo 


One of the most ardent workers for the 
Declaration has been Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt (shown above at right with Mrs. 
Cairine Wilson of Canada). Mrs. Roose- 
velt is chairman of the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council’s Human Rights Com- 
mission, which performed historic task 
of preparing the document's text. 


prerogatives [powers] of governments.” 

The Soviet delegates also insisted 
that protection of human rights is a 
domestic matter and not one of inter- 
national concern—thus striking at the 
very heart and purpose of the Uni- 
versal Declaration. 

They wanted to amend the article on 
freedom of religion to guarantee it “in 
accordance with the laws of the coun- 
try concerned.” They sought to amend 
the article on freedom of movement 
with the addition, “in accordance with 
the laws of the state.” All these amend- 
mends were defeated. 

It is significant, however, that the 
Soviet delegates did not quite dare to 
vote against the adoption of the Uni- 
versal Declaration. They merely ab- 
stained from voting. They explained 
their failure to vote on the grounds 
that the text did not provide effective 
measures to fight fascism and failed to 
mention the obligations on the part of 
individuals toward the state. 

The first two Articles of the Declara- 
tion declare that “all human beings are 
born free and equal.” They also bar 
discrimination based on “race, color, 
sex, language, religion.” 


Full text of the Declaration 


As adopted by the General Assembly 
See center of magazine, pages 16-17 
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Individual and personal rights are 
listed and defined in Articles 34415. 
After upholding the “right to life, lib- 
erty and security of person,” these 
articles spell out specific personal rights. 
Among them are prohibition of slavery 
and torture, the right of impartial and 
public trial, protection against discrim- 
ination, the right to seek asylum from 
persecution. One new right, not previ- 
ously included in public de~uments is 
freedom of movement—the right to 
move from one part of a country to an- 
other. (This right is denied behind the 
Iron Curtain and in several other coun- 
tries.) 

The rights of relationship are con 
tained in Articles 22-27. They include 
the right to marry the person of one’s 
choice; the right to own property; free- 
dom of thought, religion, and assembly; 
the right to participate in one’s coun- 
try’s government. (These rights have 
been Sesmeuthy violated in totalitarian 
countries—both of the extreme left and 
the extreme right.) 


New Rights for Everyone 


An important and vital part of the 
Universal Declaration is the section on 
economic and social rights covered in 
Articles 22-27. These are comparatively 
new rights, seldom mentioned among 
“human rights.” They include the right 
to work, the right to organize in labor 
unions, the right to rest and leisure, 
the right to an adequate standard of 
living, the right to education, the right 
to participate in cultural life. 

Finally, Articles 28-30 call for a “so- 
cial and international order” in which 
human rights can be fully realized. They 
declare that no “state, group, or per- 
son” has the right to take action aimed 
at the destruction of any of the free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration. 

What are the next steps? It must be 
remembered that the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights is not a law. 
It has no legally binding power. 

For this reason, the Human Rights 
Commission is now drafting a cove- 
nant. The Covenant on Human Rights 
will be an international agreement 
which will legally obligate the coun- 
tries that sign it to observe the various 
human rights listed in the document. 

Step Three, the final step, will be 
to set up machinery in the U. N. to 
enforce the provisions of the covenant 
once it is adopted. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. How many of the rights listed in 
the Declaration do you enjoy in your 
daily life? Are there any which you or 
others in your community are denied? 

2. Should the U. N. have the power 
to enforce these rights in every nation? 
Can you foresee difficulties in this? 








AWAII is getting impatient. A part 

of the United States for more than 

half a century, the territory of Ha- 

waii wants’to become a full-fledged state 

just as 29 other territories have be- 
come states in the past. 

It’s not that the 
lacked encouragement in their hopes 
On five different 
sional committees have inspected the 


Hawaiians have 


occasions Congres- 
happy, industrious islands. Each time 
these committees returned favorable re- 
ports. The last three committees recom- 
mended statehood for Hawaii. 

In 1947 the House of Representa- 
tives added its approval, but the Senate 
failed to act on the House-approved 
bill that year. In the present Congress 
committees of both the House and Sen- 
ate have statehood bills before them. 

President Truman 
recommended statehood for Hawaii and 
for our other organized territory, Alaska, 


has repeatedly 


The Hawaiians themselves have con- 
stantly expressed theis wish to join the 
Union as the forty-ninth state. In 1940 
~before Pear] Harbor—Hawaiians voted 
in favor of statehood by a 2-to-1 mar 
gin. Since then the desire for statehood 
has grown still stronger. 

But now the people of Hawaii have 
decided to move ahead toward state- 
hood—even before Congress takes final 
action. (See the under map on 
facing page, for steps by which a terri- 
tory becomes a state.) 


note 


Without waiting for an enabling act 
the Hawaiians have set 
about writing a state constitution. 

On March 21 Hawaiians will vote 
for 63 delegates to the convention 
which will write this constitution. Po- 
litical parties are fully organized in the 
territory, so Republicans and Demo- 
crats will hold primary elections on 
February 11 to select their candidates 
for the March 21 vote. 


by Congress 


Hawalian fisherman 


On April 4 the constitutional conven- 
tion will come to order. These meetings 
will hammer out the draft of a consti- 
tution. Then it will be up to the U. S. 
Congress. If an enabling act is passed 
the Hawaiian state constitation will be 
all ready 

By this means Hawaii hopes to ac- 
complish two things: first, to save time 
in the steps toward statehood; second, 
to express in a new and definite way 
the Hawaiians’ the 
responsibilities and privileges of a state 
of the Union. 

To see what's behind the impatience 
of Hawaii, let’s hold an interview with 
an average—but imaginary—citizen of 
Hawaii, Mr. Aloha. Who has the first 
question? 

Question: How can a group of is- 
lands make a state? 

Mr. Atona: The Hawaiian Islands 
would certainly make a new and color- 
ful kind of state. Our 
actually the tops of a number of enor- 
mous extinct voleanoes. Two of the vol- 
canoes are still active. Lava which flows 
from them is increasing, to a tiny de- 
land area of 6,435 


desire to assume 


20 islands are 


gree, our square 
miles 

Only eight of our islands (shown on 
the map) are large enough to support 
permanent populations. Hawaii is the 
name of the largest one—and its name 
is usually used to refer to the whole 
Hawaiian group. Honolulu, our thriving 
capital, and Pearl Harbor, are located 
on the island of Oahu. Our total popu- 
lation is 525,000—which is more people 
than live in Montana or four other 
states. Our land area is larger than 
Delaware, Connecticut or Rhode Is- 
land. 

The Hawaiian group extends from 
the Island of Hawaii about 1,500 miles 


Our Pacific territory takes 


new steps on road to statehood 


to the northwest to the small isle of 
Kure. But transportation among the 
islands, now aided by air travel, is im- 
proving. Our geographic _ position 
wouldn't keep us from fulfilling all the 
requirements of a state. 

Question: What about the people of 
Hawaii? Are they ready to take on the 
duties of statehood? 

Mr. ALona: Hawaii is the perfect 
spot to prove that people of different 
races and national backgrounds can live 
together in harmony. One third of the 
population is of Japanese or part-Japa- 
descent. Another third are the 
Haoles, or white people—many of them 
the descendants of early European and 
American settlers. There are also Chi- 
nese, Koreans, Samoans, Filipinos, Por- 
tuguese and others. Only two per cent 
of the islanders are pure Hawaiians- 
descendants of the fearless Polynesian 
sailors who were thé first inhabitants of 
Hawaii about 1,500 years ago. 

There is a great deal of intermar- 
riage among the various groups, pro- 
ducing a real “melting pot” of types of 
people. 

Before World War II there were wor- 
ries about the loyalty of this large 
group of Japanese-Americans. The most 
dramatic answer to these doubts can 
be found in the record of the 442nd 
Regimental Combat Team, made up of 
Hawaiian Japanese Americans. The 
group won eight Presidential Unit Ci- 
tations and earned more Purple Hearts 
and individual decorations for gallantry 
than any comparable unit in the ground 
forces. The FBI reports that not one 
instance of wartime sabotage was dis- 
covered in the islands. 

During the war the people of Hawaii 
bought more War Bonds per person 
than those of any mainland state. There 
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is nothing in the make-up, beliefs, or 
practices of our people to bar us from 
statehood. 

Question: What kind of government 
does Hawaii have now? 

Mr. Avona: First of all, the Ha- 
waiian people want you to remember 
that they are American citizens, right 
now. Regardless of his parents’ nation- 
ality, every child born in the Ha- 
waiian Islands is American. But as the 
people of a territory, we do not enjoy 
all the rights which citizens of the 
mainland do. 

Hawaiians do not vote for the Presi- 
dent, and they are represented in Con- 
gress only by a delegate. Our present 
delegate is Joseph R. Farrington. He 
sits in the House and may speak and 
give advice—but he may not vote. Our 
Governor is appointed by the U. S. Presi- 
dent, although he must have been a 
resident of Hawaii for three years be- 
fore his appointment. Most of our rela- 
tions with the Government in Washing- 
ton are handled through the Division 
of Territories and Island Possessions of 
the Department of the Interior. 

Beyond this, however, Hawaii's gov- 
ernment is much like that of a state. 
We have a_ two-house legislature, 
elected by popular vote. The legislature 
may pass of the kind of 


most same 


laws as come before state legislatures. 


HOW A TERRITORY BECOMES A STATE 


@ The Contitution provides (Art. IV, Sec. 3): 
“New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union.” Over the years Congress has 
worked out procedures for statehood, although 
these may be changed if Congress wishes 
Here are the steps usually followed: 

1. Territorial legisiature asks Congress to 
pass an enabling act, permitting the territory 
to take steps toward admission. 

2. Congress passes an enabling act, author- 
izing a constitutional convention in the terri- 
tory and sometimes setting up special require- 
ments to be met by the territory. 

3. Convention meets and writes constitution, 
which is submitted to people of the territory 


The U. 8. Congress has the power to 
set aside laws of our legislature, but 
this is a rarely used power. Our courts 
are similar to those on the main!and. 

When Hawaii was annexed to the 
United States in 1898, American lead- 
ers found a democratic and effective 
system of government already in opera- 
tion. This was not true in many of the 
mainland territories before they won 
admittance to the Union. 

We have an excellent school system, 
with both public and private schools, 
as on the mainland. City and rural 
schools are treated equally in every re- 
spect.~Nearly everyone is able to read 
or write. By the way, you may find it 
strange to hear the accent with which 
English is spoken by many Hawaiians. 
It is a broad New England accent, 
which traces back to 1820 when New 
England missionaries first came to the 
islands. 

Question: How did the United States 
come to govern Hawaii in the first 
place? 

Mr. ALona: American 
Hawaii goes back to our early days. 

Our first “aloha”—or greeting—to Eu- 
ropeans was in 1778, when Captain 
James Cook, a famous English naviga- 
tor, landed on one of the islands. Our 
greeting wasn’t too friendly, I’m afraid. 
When Captain Coak returned on a sec- 


for a vote. If people disapprove, convention 
meets again to alter troublesome parts of con- 
stitution. If people approve the constitution, 
U. S. President is notified. 

4. If President finds constitution does not 
meet requirements of enabling act, he sends 
it back to be revised. If and when he finds 
constitution in order, he notifies the governor 
of the territory that he approves. 

5. Governor issues call for territorial elec- 
tion of officers under the constitution (a state 
governor, legislative members, judges, and 
Representatives and Senators to Congress). 

6. After Pp 
sues proclamation declaring the territory is @ 
state. 
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ond visit the following year, he lost his 
life in a braw] with the Hawaiians. 

But a generation later this changed. 
American adventurers helped a native 
chief, Kamehameha, conquer all of the 
islands and set up the Kingdom of Ha- 
waii in 1795. His family ruled the 
kingdom for nearly a century. During 
the nineteenth century, missionaries, 
whaling men, planters, and_ traders 
brought Hawaii still closer to the 
United States. 

France and Britain also played a part 
in Hawaii's development and at times 
seemed ready to take permanent pos- 
session of the islands. But in 1893 a 
group of Americans helped to guide a 
revolution against Queen Liliuokalani. 
The revolutionists forced her off the 
throne and asked to be annexed to the 
U. S. 

When the U. S. refused the plea, the 
revolutionists set up the independent 
republic of Hawaii. But in 1898 the 
United States went to war with Spain. 
Hawaii was a perfect jumping-off spot 
for an attack on the Spanish-owned 
Philippine Islands. In that year the 
U. S. changed its mind about Hawaii, 
and the islands were accepted as a 
territorial possession of the U. S. 

Now Hawaii—and Alaska—are organ- 
ized territories of the U. S. Hawaii has 

(Please turn page) 
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Hawaii Moves Ahead 
(Concluded) 


progressively won more respect and 
self-rule through the years. Our first 
plea to become a state goes back to 1903. 

Question: How do the Hawaiians 
make a living? 

Mr. ALona: Hawaii's gift to the 
world is her generous supply of pine- 
apples and sugar. We produce one- 
twenty-fifth of the world’s entire sugar 
supply. Our pineapple industry oper- 
ates the largest cannery in the world. 
Half a million tons of pineapple grow 
on 62,000 acres every year. That’s four 
fifths of the world’s pineapple supply. 

Volcanic ash makes fertile soil for 
our crops, but we are short of fresh 
water. We have 240,000 miles of irriga- 
tion ditches to capture and distrivute 
the heavy mountain rains which would 
otherwise not reach farm areas. 

We have other means of livelihood, 
too. Many of the orchids you see in 
mainland florist shops have been flown 
in from Hawaii. Have you ever eaten 
papaya, a tropical fruit something like 
a cantaloupe? We raise lots of papaya. 
We also raise coffee and nuts and make 
various kinds of perfume. 

One of our biggest “industries” is the 
tourist trade—one in which we hope 
you will share some day in a trip to 
Hawaii. We averaged 30,000 
tourists a year in our Pacific paradise. 
We hope to double that number soon. 

Question: Is it true that Hawaii is 
dominated by a few large corporations? 

Mr. Atona: This is partly true. 
There are five large American corpora- 
tions—known as the “Big Five” which 
control Hawaii’s sugar, pineapple, ship- 
ping, banking, insurance, tourist trade, 
and public utilities to an overwhelming 
degree. But the picture has changed 
somewhat in recent years. The “Big 
Five” are beginning to compete among 
themselves, and they are meeting some 
competition from other local businesses, 

One big development is the growth 
# commercial airplane traffic—both for 
passengers and cargo—to and from the 


have 
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Hawaii—‘’Crossroads of the Pacific.” 


islands. The “Big Five” have no control 
here. With lowered plane fares, a 
larger and larger share of Hawaiian 
visitors and residents travel by air. It is 
only nine hours air travel from San 
Francisco to Honolulu. 

Question: What about the labor situ- 
ation in Hawaii? 

Mr. Atonwa: As you know, Hawaii 
is still recovering from the 159-day 
dock strike which tied up shipping 
through the summer and fall. This 
strike showed the power of the CIO In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union in the islands. The 
ILWU is led by Harry Bridges, who is 
accused of being a Communist. This 
same union has made great strides 
since the war in organizing workers 
through the islands, particularly in the 
sugar and pineapple fields. 

Some people believe that the ILWU’s 
firm grip on the islands’ labor is paving 
the way for dangerous Communist infil- 
trations. But the unions have led the 
way in bringing workers’ wages and 
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In Hawaii many races mix and live peacefully. These girls (left to right) have 
Japanese, Korean, U. S.-Hawaiian, Asiatic-Hawaiian, Chinese, European ancestry. 


conditions nearer the level of mainland 
standards. 

Question: Are there people who op- 
pose statehood for Hawaii? 

Mr. Atona: Yes, there are some, al- 
though they seem to be in the minority. 
On the islands, for instance, there are 
those who think the power of the “Big 
Five” will grow even stronger if they 
do not have to remain under the watch- 
ful eye of the Department of the In- 
terior. Others are still distrustful of the 
Hawaiian Japanese Americans and what 
their effect might be within the new 
state. Of course, this feeling has been 
lessened greatly since the islands’ won- 
derful showing in the war. 

Then there are those who feel that 
it is unwise to have a state which is 
not part of the mainland. One expert 
testifying before Congress said it 
would be “the beginning of the end” of 
our form of government if the U. S. 
added “outlying territory hundreds or 
thousands of miles away.” 

Then there is a political angle to the 
story. If Hawaii becomes a state she 
will be entitled to about three Repre- 
sentatives in the House and more im- 
portant—two Senators in the Senate. 
The Senate might think twice about 
adding two more to its 96 members, 
and perhaps another two for Alaska. 
Since Hawaii is predominantly Repub- 
lican and Alaska usually Democratic, 


the Senate might want both territories 
to become states at the same time. This 
would prevent any disturbance of the 


balance between Republicans and 
Democrats in the Senate. 

Question: Mr. Aloha, would you like 
to sum up Hawaii's “case” for state- 
hood? 

Mr. ALona: I have outlined to you 
the many ways in which Hawaii is 
qualified to become the forty-ninth 
state. You know that the majority of 
Hawaiians favor statehood, and both 
the Democratic and Republican na- 
tional party platforms stand behind us. 

The citizens of Hawaii pay Federal 
taxes considerably in excess of Federal 
expenses in the territory. Does this not 
recall to you the historic words of “tax- 
ation without representation”? 

Hawaii has been a loyal and prosper- 
ous part of the United States for more 
than 50 vears. Now our friendship and 
devotion to American ideals have been 
cemented with the bloodshed and bat- 
tles of World War Il. We have long 
since grown up and are more than 
ready for the long pants of statehood. 


ASK YOURSELF 

1. What would you like to see most 
in Hawaii? 

2. What special rights—and duties— 
do you have as a citizen of your state 
(as contrasted with your rights as a 
U. &. citizen)? 





UNITED NATIONS NEWS: 


Birmingham at the U.N. 


HE United Nations General As- 
| Be this month was attended by 

delegations from 59 countries—and 
the city of Birmingham, Alabama. 

The delegations of the 59 countries 
are restricted to only five members 
each, but there was no such restriction 
for the “delegation” from Birmingham. 
They were 71 strong—all of them teen- 
agers, all of them students of Birming- 
ham schools 

United Nations officials told us that 
this was the first unsponsored group to 
come to study the U. N. All previous 
groups have been sponsored by an or- 
ganization. 

The Birmingham students “invaded” 
New York on November 27 and re- 
mained for one week. They were ac- 
companied by ten teachers from their 
schools. 

In the group were boys and girls 
from all five city high schools of Bir- 
mingham (Ensley, Phillips, Ramsay, 
West End, and Woodlawn) plus, a 
county school, the Shades Valley High. 
There were also several students from 
the junior high schools. 

The idea for the trip, the students 
said, originated with Miss Virginia 
Praytor, a teacher at Phillips High. It 
won the approval of the Teachers’ 
UNESCO group in Birmingham and of 
the Promoters of Understanding and 
Good Will Through International Re- 
lations, a students’ organiZation. 

These youthful “explorers” of the 
U. N. paid their own expenses. But, 
they explained gleefully, they had been 
excused from homework during that 
week. “Our teachers believe that a first- 
hand study of the U. N. is more impor- 
tant than any class work.” All the stu- 
dents will prepare written reports on 
their trip. 

During their stay in New York, they 
attended four plenary (full) sessions of 
the General Assembly at Flushing 
Meadow and several U. N. committee 
meetings at Lake Success. They were 
even invited to a Special Political Com- 
mittee meeting which was closed to 
the public. 

Enthusiastically this handsome group 
of youngsters told us of the “wonderful 
reception” they had gotten from U. N. 
officials. “They have all been so cordial 
and cooperative.” 

The high moments of their visit were 
the interviews given them by chief 
U. S. delegate to the U. N. Warren R. 
Austin, and by General Assembly 
President Carlos P. Romulo, of the Phil- 
ippines. 


Several of the students in the group 
served as correspondents for their home 
newspapers. These members of the 
“working press” were: Jane Zuber, Phil- 
lips High senior, representing the Bir- 
mingham Post; Martha Lea, Phillips 
High senior, the Birmingham News; 
Patricia’ Kelley, Phillips sophomore, 
covering for the Shades Valley Sun; 
Jo-Alice Jones and Frank Dudley, both 
Woodlawn High seniors, representing 
their school paper, The Tattler; and 
Robert Wyatt, West End High senior, 
on assignment for his school paper, 
The West End Lion. 

Speaking as one newspaperman to 
another, they shared their impressions 
of the U. N. with this reporter. 

What did they think of the U. N. as 
they saw it in action? 

“It’s too juvenile,” was the criticism 
of a 14-year-old. “The delegates scrap 
just like a bunch of kids.” 

“We were disappointed, by the 
amount of mud-slinging, particularly by 
the delegates from the Soviet orbit 
countries. Their behavior was ungentle- 
manly,” remarked an attractive girl re- 
porter. 

But all the Birmingham “delegates” 


Reported directly from U. N. headquarters by our 
officially accredited correspondent, Irving D. W. Talmadge 
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Birmingham “delegates” (I. to r.): Front, 

Flonelle Fuqua, Dorothy Lankford, Wood- 

lawn H. S.; rear: Jack Wilson, Wayne 

McCain, West End H. S.; Kessler Fabian, 

Woodlawn; Elizabeth Geohegan, Phillips 
H. S.; Kathryn O’Rear, Woodlawn. 


agreed that the “United Nations is our 
best guarantee for the preservation of 
world peace.” P 

Later we observed them sitting in 
the spectators’ section listening intently 
to a speech by Andrei Vishinsky. The 
Soviet delegate did not realize what he 
was in for. Here was probably the most 
critical, well-informed, intelligent audi- 
ence he ever faced in his career. 





TV's Newest “Star’—The United Nations 


OR hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans, the U. N. is not at Lake Suc- 
cess, but right in their living rooms. 
The proceedings of the world organi- 
zation are brought into their homes 
thanks to science’s new “wonder child” 
—television. 

From 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 
3 p. m. to 4 p. m., Mondays through 
Fridays—the General Assembly’s meet- 
ings are telecast over the CBS video 
network to 21 Eastern and Midwestern 
cities. 

The program, which began on No- 
vember 7, is a public service project of 
the Ford Motor Company, which is 
bearing the entire cost. There are no 
“commercials” in a strict sense, except 
for a brief mention of the sponsor at 
the beginning and end of the program. 
It is estimated that more than one mil- 
lion people see the program on their 
sets. 

“The response has been most favor- 
able,” we were told by Emery Kellen, 
who is in charge of TV at the United 
Nations. “We are getting hundreds of 
letters praising the project.” 

Many schools have special audito- 


rium programs for students to observe 
the General Assembly proceedings. Ef- 
forts are being made to interest more 
schools in these U. N. telecasts. 

We spent several exciting hours the 
other day watching the General As- 
sembly being televised. We observed 
the operation from three points—at the 
TV camera, in the control booth from 
which the cameras are directed, and 
in the commentators’ booth. 

There are three TV cameras at the 
General Assembly building in Flushing 
Meadow—one in the delegates’ lounge, 
to interview delegates; and two others 
in the facing balconies overlooking the 
main auditorium, to televise the pro- 
ceedings on the Assembly floor. 

If a delegate speaks in a foreign lan- 
guage, the TV audience hears his 
speech softly in the original tongue. 
And, at the same time, somewhat 
louder, it hears the official translation 
of the speech into English. 

At frequent intervals, CBS commen- 
tators Lyman Bryson and Larry Leseur 
“cut in” to supply the background on 
some important issue which is under 
debate. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


OVERTURN “DOWN UNDER.” 
In a democracy no political party 
—no matter how long in power— 
can be sure of re-election. 
This was demonstrated anew by New 
Zealand in its recent national election. 
After 14 years of Socialist rule the New 
Zealanders ousted their Labor govern- 
ment and gave majority support to the 
National (conservative) party. 

The National party captured 46 of 
the 80 seats in the lower chamber of 
the national legislature. The Labor party 
won the remaining 34 seats. The Labor- 
ites formerly held a 42-to-38 edge. 

The Labor party of New Zealand 

like its namesake in Britain) is demo- 
cratic, moderate socialist. During its 
long term in office the Labor govern- 
nent introduced free national medical 
service, nationalized (placed under 
public ownership) coal, electricity, rail- 
ways, communications, and imposed 
strict price controls. 

The Nationalists, in the election cam- 
paign, promised to reduce taxes and 
price control 


hammered hard against 


which had become unpopular. 

The leader of the National party, Sid- 
ney G. Holland (who will become the 
new prime minister), declared that the 


Labo: party “leaves behind much that 
will endure.” He is pledged to keep 
wages at their present levels and not to 
disturb such features of Labor's “wel- 
fare state” as social security and the 
national health program. Nor does he 
intend to return to private ownership 
the industries already nationalized. 

His new free-enterprise government 
does plan, however, to reduce state 
ontrols, lowet prices, and lower taxes 

What's Behind It: The Dominion of 
New Zealand large 
islands in the Pacific, about 1,200 miles 
east of Australia. It is about the size of 
Colorado and its population (1,800,000) 
that of Oregon. Main liveli- 
hoods are dairy and stock farming. 

New Zealand has a long tradition in 
advanced social legislation. She intro- 
duced arbitration of labor disputes as 
far back as 1894, old age pensions in 
1898, and Government-finahced social 
security. Many such 
were started by the National party. 

New Zealand was the first nation in 
the British Commonwealth to go social- 
ist. It elected a Labor government in 
1935. Australia followed in 1943; and 
Britain, herself, elected a socialist gov- 
ernment in 1945 

National elections were scheduled in 
nearby Australia on December 10, and 
in Britain for next year. Conservatives 
in these two countries hailed the elec- 
tion results in New Zealand as evidence 
of a swing to the right in the entire 
Commonwealth 

But the New York Times points out 


consists of two 


is about 


social measures 


Understanding 


thel ate 


Photo by Tommy Weber 
Don't worry—he'll make it! These dancers 
Gre part of a group of 31 Austrian students, 
now on a nationwide tour of the U. S. They 
plan to promote good will by presenting Aus- 
trian folk dances, plays, poetry readings. 


that the program of the National party 
“strikingly similar” in major re- 
spects to the Labor program 

Say the Times, “it looks very much 
like a vote against too much socialism, 
but it is not a repudiation of the Wel- 
fare State, since both parties stand for 
that system. The difference is one of 
emphasis and degree, not of substance.” 


ROME’S HOLY YEAR. On 
Christmas Eve Pope Pius XII will 
begin a program of ceremonies at 
Rome to open the celebration of 
the Catholic Holy Year. 
At that time the Pope will open the 
“holy doors” in, St. Peter's Cathedral, 
which have been walled up since the 
last of these “jubilee years” was cele- 
brated in 1933. 

More than 2,000,000 devout pilgrims 
from all parts of the world are expected 
to visit Rome during 1950, for this 
celebration is one of the most solemn 
occasions for all faithful Catholics. At 
least 200,000 of these will be Amer- 
icans. 

The Christmas Eve ceremony will be 
one of the most resplendent and colorful 
of all time. The Cardinals in their red 
robes, with other high prelates, the 
white-surpliced male choir of the Sistine 
Chapel the Swiss Guards of Vatican 


was 


City in their red and yellow medieval 
uniforms, will be followed by the Pope, 
borne on the shoulders of 12 scarlet- 
clad bearers. 

Throughout the year Catholic pil- 
grims who have complied with four 
conditions of prayer, confession, com- 
munion, and visits to four special 
churches of Rome, will be granted 
papal indulgences, or complete absolu- 
tion (forgiveness) for their sins. Catho- 
lics from countries behind the “Iron 
Curtain,” and the old and sick who can- 
not make the pilgrimage to Rome will be 
granted indulgences under rules by 
their local bishops. 

During the year several pious dead 
persons will be canonized (made sajnts). 

The 14 ocean liners plying between 
North America and Italy will be filled 
on every voyage, and shipping and air- 
lines are offering special round trip 
reductions to pilgrims. Governments 
have cooperated by suspending pass- 
port requirements to Italy. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


WORLD LABOR. In London 
County Hall last week, represent- 
atives from all over the world 
were hammering out the frame- 
work of a new international labor 
organization. 

Represented were 53 countries and 

more than 48,000,000 workers. 

This Free World Trade Union Con- 
terence has the full support of the AFL, 
ClO, United Mine Workérs and other 
U.S. labor groups. The unions at the 
conference come from countries de- 
voted to free enterprise, socialism, and 
other shades of economic and political 
thought. 

Barred by agreement of all concerned 
are unions from Russia or Soviet-domi- 
nated trade organizations in other 
countries. Unlike the groups in the 
Free World Trade Union Conference, 
Soviet-style unions do not have the 
freedom to act in their own interest, 
without government domination. 

Once established, the new _ inter- 
national labor organization will work 
to: (1) Set up international standards 
for wages and working conditions; (2) 
discuss labor’s problems generally and 
attempt to solve them by joint action; 
(3) preserve the rights of trade unions 
against the threat of communism. 

What’s Behind It: International 





workers’ organizations go back many 
years. The first one was founded by 
European labor groups in 1864, under 
the leadership of Karl Marx. But violent 
political differences soon split up this 
organization. Many othet attempts have 
been made for international labor unity. 

The most ambitious one came in 
1945; while the Western democracies 
and the Soviet Union were still on 
friendly terms as wartime allies. At 
this time the World Federation of 
Trade Unions was formed, led by the 
British Trades Union Congress, the 
U.S. CIO, and Russian unions. The 
AFL refused to take part, because it 
would have nothing to do with the 
Russians. 

Soon after its formation the WFTI 
fell under Russian domination. As the 
“cold war” between East and West 
developed, the CIO and others first 
tried to wrest the WFTU from Russian 
control. Failing to do so, the CIO quit 
the WFTU. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


HOUSING RULES CHANGED. 
Federal funds can no longer be 
used to finance houses or apart- 
ments unless they are open to 
people of any race, religion, or 
color. 
Last summer Congress passed & housing 
bill which called for: (a) the building 
of 810,000 housing units during the 
next six years; (b) subsidies (amount- 


GLADIOLUS ASSEMBLY LINE 


ing to more than $300 million a year 
for 40 years) to make up the difference 
between low rents and costs; (c) a 
billion dollars in loans and a half-billion 
in grants for slum clearance; and (d) a 
farm-home improvement program cost- 
ing $325,000,000 in loans and grants. 

In many communities of the U. S., 
both in the South and the North, mem- 
bers of some races and religions are not 
allowed to rent houses or apartments 
owned and operated by certain land- 
lords. These landlords believe that 
their buildings are easier to rent or sell, 
and therefore safer investments, if they 
are “restricted” to persons of one color, 
race or creed. 

When the housing bill was being 
debated in Congress, some Congress- 
men wished to include in the law a pro- 
vision which would not permit U. S. 
funds to be given or loaned to builders 
or landlords unless they agreed to allow 
persons of all races or religions to rent 
or buy the houses or apartments. 

A majority of the Congress voted 
against this provision, and President 
Truman did not urge it because he 
feared the bill would fail to pass if it 
included such a provision. 

Last week the Truman Administra- 
tion announced that financing new 
houses or apartments would be refused 
by the F.H.A. if the owners or operators 
restricted occupancy on the basis of 
race, creed, or color. 

There were many protests from real 
estate men throughout the U. S. news- 


, ectmaaiawss photo 
Meet Johnny Clive Williams, 16, of 
Fayette Alabama—youngest of six 4-H 


Club winners of $300 college scholarships in the Westinghouse Better Methods 
Electric Contest. Johnny won his award from among 35 state winners for his glad- 
iolus bulbs, machine. The device counts the gladiolus bulbs, dusts them with DDT 
powder, and sends them on to a storage bin. The Williams’ farm handles 30,000 
bulbs a season, mostly for florists’ use. Johnny’s invention is a real time-saver, 
doing counting and dusting work seven times faster than it can be done by hand. 
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papers in the South raised angry voices, 
pointing out that the new rules penal- 
ized the Negroes of the South. Few, 
if any, cities in the South would seek 
housing loans if whites and colored 
are to live side-by-side. 

Spokesmen for the Truman Admin- 
istration pointed out that the new rule 
would not affect present or old housing 
and would apply only in cases where 
there was a written “racial covenant” 
(an agreement not to permit the house 
or apartment to be occupied by a per- 
son of any race except as specified in 
the covenant). The new rule, they ex- 
plained, had been made to bring FHA 
loans in line with the May, 1949, ruling 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

This ruling stated, in effect, that 
there is no law to forbid a person from 
making a “racial covenant” but that 
the Bill of Rights would not permit a 
court to enforce any such agreement. 

Since racial eovenants are not legally 
enforceable, some commentators said 
that unwritten or so-called “gentlemen’s 
agreements” will doubtless continue to 
be made and will be winked at by the 
FHA. 


UNITED NATIONS 


PEACEMAKERS. Five promi- 

nent Americans have been named 

by our Government to help the 

United Nations maintain peace. 
They are to serve for five years on a 
United Nations panel whose job it will 
be to investigate and “patch up” inter- 
national quarrels. 

The five American “peacemakers” 
arg: Dr. Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador- 
at-Large and a U.N. delegate; Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, director of the U.N. 
Trusteeship Division and former U.N. 
Mediator for Palestine; Mark F. Eth- 
ridge, publisher of the Louisville, Ky., 
Courier-Journal and Times; Senator 
Frank P. Graham, Democrat of North 
Carolina; and H. Merle Cochran, mem 
ber of the U. N. Commission for Indo- 
nesia. 

The U.N. panel for Inquiry and 
Conciliation was established by the 
General Assembly last April. Each 
member country of the U. N. has been 
asked to appoint from one to five per- 
sons to serve on the panel. 

The Security Council, the General 
Assembly, or the “Little Assembly” may 
call on individual members of this panel 
to participate in commissions investi- 
gating international disputes. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


PRECIOUS DROPS. Water 
doesn’t usually make the head- 
lines in the U.S. Northeast, un- 
less it’s in the form of a blizzard 
or a flash flood. 
But today it’s front page news, with 
New York City and much of New 





NEWS Ioana 


England and New Jeisey experiencing 
a serious shortage c' wate: 

This is an old story in our West and 
Southwest (see Nov. 2 and Dec. 7 issues). 
West of the 100th meridian, rainfall is 
slight, and water for crops and home 
use is a constant problem. 

But in the Northeast, except during 
occasional dry spells, citizens think that 
water is as plentiful as the air they 
breathe. Behind the present shortage in 
the Northeast are (1) the short-range 
cause—less-than-average rainfall this 
year, and (2) a far more serious cause, 
the rapid growth in population, par- 
ticularly in large cities, which is sharply 
increasing the need for water. 

New York City is urging its eight 
million citizens to use less water. Of 
the 1,200,000,000 gallons used every 
day in the metropolis, experts estimate 
that one third is wasted 

Many rural areas find that their wells 
are dry, and water must be hauled from 
more fortunate communities. 

What’s Behind It: Cities must now 
build extensive piping systems to carry 
water from lakes or artificial reservoirs 
many miles away. New York City is 
already embarked on a project to tap 
the waters of the Delaware River, but 
this will not be completed until 1956. 

If water is short in your community 
here are a few of the ways you can help 
conserve the supply: 

1. Don’t leave faucets running longer 
than necessary, and be sure there are 
no leaks in any of them 

2. In helping with household dufies 
be sure the washing machine carries a 
full load of wash—so that it can be used 
less often. Wash dishes in a pan full of 
hot water—not by holding them under 
the faucet one by one. 

3. Where possible, take a brief show- 
er, or at least a shallow tub bath. 

4. Keep your drinking water in a 
bottle in the ice-box, instead of letting 
the tap run until the water is cold. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


NEW SENATORS. Three new 
members will take their seats in 
the U.S. Senate when Congress 
reconvenes next month. 
rhe Senate's party line-up will be 54 
Democrats and 42 Republicans. The 
new Senators are 
Herbert H. Lehman, Democrat of 
New York—to fill the unexpired term of 
Robert F. Wagner (see Nov. 16 issue). 
Harry Darby, Republican of Kansas 
to fill the one year remaining in the 
term of Senator Clyde M. Reed. Sen- 
ator Reed died last month. Darby, 54, 
is Kansas’ Republican National Com- 
mitteeman and a steel manufacturer. 
William Benton, Democrat of Con- 


necticut—to serve in place of Senator 
Raymond E. Baldwin. Sen. Baldwin, a 
Republican, resigned his position to be- 
come a high-ranking Connecticut judge. 

Governor Chester Bowles appointed 
both Baldwin and Benton to their new 
posts. Benton and Bowles started the 
national advertising firm which bears 
their name. Later Benton became head 
of Encyclopedia Britannica and the 
Muzak Corporation. He served as 
Assistant Secretary of State from 1945 
to 1947, and organized the “Voice of 
America” broadcasts. 

eee 
NO CREDIT TO CONGRESS. 
Our 531 Senators and Represent- 
atives are justly proud of their 
tradition of tireless, faithful serv- 
ice to their country. 
But this month the names of two men 
appeared in the news to bring discredit 
on this devoted record of service. 

One was Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, 
Republican of New Jersey, and chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee in 1947-48. 

In a Federal Court Thomas offered 
no defense to charges that he operated 
a salary “kickback” system in his office. 
Through this system the Congressman 
put relatives and others on his payroll. 
These “workers,” however, did no work 
at all and turned over most or all of 
their Government checks to Thomas, 
who pocketed the money for himself. 

On December 9 Thomas was to hear 
his sentence, which could total 32 years’ 
imprisonment and $40,000 in fines. 

Last week another man with long 
service in the House of Representatives 
entered prison. He is Andrew J. May, 
former Democratic Representative from 
Kentucky. May, former chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
was convicted in 1947 of accepting 
bribes from Henry M. and Murray W. 
Garsson for war-contract favors. 

The case was appealed in higher 
courts, but the three men were denied 
reconsideration. Last week May, now 
74 yars old, entered a Federal prison 
to serve a term of from eight months 
to two years. 


GENERAL “IKE” GIVES FREEDOM 
AWARDS TO HIGH SCHOOL 
SPEAKERS: The president of Colum- 
bia University grins broadly as he 
hands a $2,000 check and medal to 
John Dodson, graduate of West View 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., in cere- 
monies held at Valley Forge, Pa. 

Shown with him are Virginia Jonson, 
second prize, of Hamilton (Ohio) High 
School, and Edward G. Marshall, third 
prize, of Las Vegas ( Nev.) High School; 
behind microphone stands Kenneth D. 
Wells, executive vice president of Free- 
doms Foundation, Inc., (see news pages, 
Nov. 30 issue). 

“The vital and essential problem con- 
fronting the American citizen today,” 
said John Dodson in his prize-winning 
commencement address last June, “is 
the preservation of our democratic way 
of life. . . . The choice between the 
Constitution and Communism is a deci- 
sion that only the citizens who are the 
real rulers of the United States can 
make. These same citizens must realize 
that such a decision involves the entire 
world. You cannot choose freedom for 
America without choosing to maintain 
a world where freedom can live and 
flourish.” 
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Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 


1. Who will be the 
new prime minister of New Zealand? 

2. What are the ini- 
tials of the Government agency involved 
in the new housing regulation? 

3. In what city is the 
new international labor organization be- 
ing formed? 


4. How many new 
Senators wall join Congress next month? 
5. From what river 
will New York City draw added water? 





These tips on writing the sentence will 


keep your reader happy and attentive 


Don’t “Sentence” Your Reader 


OU KNOW Vic Pelletteri. He’s the 

boy in your English class who wants 
to be an engineer. When it comes to 
organizing a composition, Vic rates A 
every time. He’s a born planner. He can 
construct a wonderful outline, or map 
out a paragraph down to the last detail. 
Yet when the paragraph’s written and 
he reads it over—aloud—he has the aw- 
ful feeling that he’s just mowed down 
his reader with a machine gun. 

You see, Vic’s sentences all sound 
alike. They’re short—but not sweet. Not 
that brevity isn’t still the soul of wit. 
But Vic just doesn’t know how to get a 
smooth over-all effect by introducing, 
now and then, a simple sentence with a 
phrase, or using a compound or a com- 
plex sentence, or phrasing a sentence in 
the form of a question instead of a state- 
ment. Hence that constant rat-a-tat-tat 
effect that jars on Vic and everyone else 
who has to read—or listen to—his themes. 

You, on the other hand, never use a 
short sentence when you can use a long 
one. Clause is balanced by clause and 
phrase by phrase. Your reader is im- 
pressed—but uncomfortable. He feels 
he’s missing something. He’d like to re- 
lax once in a while with a short, breezy 
sentence. 

Your problem and Vic’s are basically 
the same. When it’s a question of put- 
ting a sentence together, that healthy 
sense of proportion which carries you 
both through football season, class elec- 
tions, and exams just stops functioning. 


What to Do? 


You’ve heard of the three basic sen- 
tence types: simple (one independent 
clause); compound (two or more inde- 
pendent clauses); and complex (one 
independent clause and one or more 
dependent clauses). If you stick to these 
three types, now and then substituting 
one for another, you can’t go far wrong. 
Still it helps to know—and use sparingly 
—sentences that are not so common. 
They give your writing a rhythmical 
swing and, more important than that, 
variety. 

Of the less common tvpes of sentence, 
the one you hear mentioned most fre- 
quently is the periodic sentence. Actu- 
ally, the periodic sentence is just a 
variation of the simple or complex type, 
but it’s so constructed that its sense is 
not complete till you reach the very end. 
Take this one, for example: 

“By dint of ceaseless thrift, by the 
exercise of the strictest self-control, by 
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every shift that poverty has mastered, in 
all seasons, year after year, the family 
helped its gifted son to master the se- 
crets of putting color on canvas.” 

Note the way phrdse is piled upon 
phrase until almost the very end, when 
you get to the heart of the author's 
meaning. You will probably not want to 
make your periodic sentences as high- 
sounding as this, but at least it should 
give you some idea of the form of a 
periodic sentence. 

Here’s a passage of description. When 
you read it aloud, you'll be struck by 
one thing in particular—how short and 
jerky all the sentences are. The passage 
has possibilities, but as it stands now, 
its total effect is irritating and monoto- 
nous. 

“I took a walk through the woods. It 


was winter. The birches, chestnuts, and 
maples were stripped of leaves. Discol- 
ored leaves lay on the ground. The pool 
by my favorite cypress tree seemed 
dead. I dropped a stone in. Ripples 
formed. Maybe there was life here after 
all. I looked around. I didn’t see a sign 
of chipmunk, squirrel, doe, or rabbit. 
These were my friends in other seasons. 
They were gone. They had taken shelter 
from the cutting wind. It seemed to 
rage unhindered through the ruined 
forest. I thought of bombed-out Coven- 
try, my home.” 

What would you do to make the pas- 
sage read more smoothly? You don’t 
have to toss out all the short, simple sen- 
tences. Try keeping one or two for va- 
riety’s sake. Then introduce another by 
a dependent clause so that you have, 
when you're through, a complex sen- 
tence. Put another sentence in interroga- 
tive form. Finally, see if you can com- 
bine several ideas to make one periodic 
sentence. Result? Something like this: 

“One winter day I took a walk 
through the woods. Leaves stripped 


from the birches, chestnuts, and maples 
lay discolored on the ground. The pool 
by my favorite cypress tree seemed 
dead, but when I dropped a stone in, 
ripples formed. Was there, I wondered, 
life here after all? I looked around. Of 
chipmunk, squirrel, doe, and rabbit, my 
friends in other seasons, who had taken 
shelter from the cutting wind, there 
was no sign. They were gone. As the 
wind raged unhindered throug: the 
ruined forest, 1 thought of bombed-out 
Coventry, my home.” 


Flavor Well Before Mixing 


One last word to you—and Vic—on 
the importance of making your sen- 
tences concrete. Too often, when you're 
writing a “straight” composition, the 
tendency is to lull your reader with 
“glittering generalizations” or swamp 
him with dull, cold facts. Again that 
fault we mentioned earlier—lack of 
proportion. It’s no crime against form to 
use a few figures of speech or lively il- 
lustrations in vour 500-word theme on 
the Red Cross, or recent experiments 
with hybrid crops. 

Take this selection from an article 
that appeared recently in the Scholastic 
Teacher Edition of Senior Scholastic 
(Mary Moore, “Gold Digger in Colora- 
do,” p. 22-T): 

“Their eyes bulged; their mouths 
opened; their breath came faster; their 
hands reached out covetously. They 
were excited children and they were 
looking at chunks of glistening rock 
formation. ‘Gold!’ their young voices 
shrieked. ‘Real gold!’ . . . Actually my 
haul was not gold, but rather pyrite or 
‘fool's gold,’ as it is more generally 
known, that I had gathered from the 
area surrounding the Glory Hole, a huge 
mining excavation, 1,000 feet across 
and 500 feet deep, where so many 
gold-hungry pioneers . . . had fought for 
that precious metal and had frequently 
found pyrite. . . .” 

Notice how the writer has avoided a 
straight factual approach to her topic. 
Her sentences are alive with examples 
you recognize and figurative language 
that makes a direct and irresistible ap- 
peal to your senses. If she had poured 
on the information with a heavy hand, 
you might have learned a lot, but would 
you have got as big a bang out of learn- 
ing? 

Our final article in this series will 
offer hints on how to revise, cut, and 
polish that 500-word theme. 





Approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations, 


WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world, 

WHEREAS disregard and contempt for human rights 
have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the 
conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world in which 
human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and 
freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people, 

WHEREAS it is essential, if man is not to be compelled 
to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny 
and oppression, that human rights should be protected by 
the rule of law, 

WHEREAS it is essential to promote the development of 
friendly relations between nations, 

WHEREAS the peoples of the United Nations have in the 
Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person and in the 
equal rights of men and women and have determined to 


December 10, 1948 


promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom, 

WHEREAS Member States have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in co-operation with the United Nations, the pro- 
motion of universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 

WHEREAS a common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full realization 
of this pledge, 

Now therefore The General Assembly, 

Proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, to the end that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall 
strive by teaching and education to promote respect for 
these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and international, to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, both among the peo- 
ples of Member States themselves and among the peoples 
of territories under their jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE 1 
All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience 
ind should act towards one another in 
a spirit of brotherhood. 


ARTICLE 2 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
ind freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion, without distinction of anv kind, 
such as race, colour, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political.or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other 
status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be 
made on the basis of the political, juris- 
dictional or international status of the 
country or territory to which a person 
belongs, whether it be independent, 
rust, non-self-governing or under any 


ther limitation of sovereignty. 
ARTICLE 3 
Evervone has the right to life, liberty 
ind the security of person. 
ARTICLE 4 


No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude: slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms. 


ARTICLE 5 


No one shall be subjected to torture 
or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment. 


ARTICLE 6 


Evervone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 


ARTICLE 7 


All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. All are en- 
titled to equal protection against any 
discrimination in violation of this Dec- 
laration and against any incitement to 
such discrimination. 


ARTICLE 8 


Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tri- 
bunals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitution 
or by law. 


ARTICLE 9 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 


ARTICLE 10 


Everyone is entitled in full equality 
to a fair and public hearing by an inde- 
pendent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obliga- 
tions and of anv criminal charge against 
him. 


ARTICLE 11 


1. Everyone charged with a penal 
offence has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according 
to law in a public trial at which he has 
had all the guarantees necessary for his 
defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offence on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a 
penal offence, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was 
committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty 
be imposed than the one that was ap- 
plicable at the time the penal offence 
was committed. 


ARTICLE 12 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
interference with his privacy, family, 
home or correspondence, nor to attacks 





upon his honour and reputation. Every- 
one has the right to the protection of 
the law against such interference or 
attacks. 


ARTICLE 13 


1. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave 
any country, including his own, and to 
return to his country 


ARTICLE 14 


1. Everyone has the right to seek and 
to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in 
the case of prosecutions genuinely aris- 
ing from non-political crimes or from 
acts contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 15 


1. Everyone has the right to a nation- 
ality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his nationality nor denied the 
right to change his nationality. 


ARTICLE 16 


1. Men and women of full age, with- 
out any limitation due to race, nation- 
ality or religion, have the right to marry 
and to found a family. They are en- 
titled to equal rights as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only 
with the free and full consent of the 
intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fun- 
damental group unit of society and is 
entitled to protection by society and the 
State. 


ARTICLE 17 


1. Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association 
with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily 
prived of his property. 


de- 


ARTICLE 18 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this 
right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and 
in public or private, to manifest his re- 
ligion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship and observance. 


ARTICLE 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right in- 
cludes freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of frontiers. 


ARTICLE 20 


1, Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to be- 
long to an association. 


ARTICLE 21 


1. Everyone has the right to take part 
in the Government of his country, di- 
rectly or through freely chosen repre- 
sentatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of equal 
access to public service in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; 
this will shall be expressed in periodic 
and genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall 
be held by secret vote or by equivalent 
free voting procedures. 


ARTICLE 22 


Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to social security and is en- 
titled to realization, through national 
effort and international co-éperation and 
in accordance with the organization and 
resources of each State, of the economic, 
social and cultural rights indispensable 
for his dignity and the free development 
of his personality. 


ARTICLE 23 


1. Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and 
favourable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimina- 
tion, has the right to equal pay for equal 
work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right 
to just and favourable remuneration in- 
suring for himself and his family an 
existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by other 
means of social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form 
and to join trade unions for the protec- 
tion of his interests. 


ARTICLE 24 


Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation 
of working hours and periodic holidays 
with pay. 


ARTICLE 25 


1. Everyone has the right to a stand- 
ard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social 
services, and the right to securitv in the 
event of unemployment, sickness, dis- 
ability, widowhood, old age or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances be- 
yond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are 
entitled to special care and assistance. 


All children, whether born in or out of 
wedlock, shall enjoy the same social 
protection. 


ARTICLE 26 


1. Everyone has the right to educa- 
tion. Education shall be free, at least in 
the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compul- 
sory. Technical and professional educa- 
tion shall be made generally available 
and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the 
full development of the human person- 
ality and to the strengthening of-respect 
for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among all na- 
tions, racial or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children. 


ARTICLE 27 


1. Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the 
community, to enjoy the arts and to 
share in scientific advancement and its 
benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the pro- 
tection of the moral and material inter- 
ests resulting from any scientific, literary 
or artistic production of which he is the 
author. 


ARTICLE 28 


Everyone is entitled to a social and 
international order in which the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion can be fully realized. 


ARTICLE 29 


1. Evéryone has duties to the com- 
munity in which alone the free and full 
«development of his personality is pos- 
sible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and 
freedoms, everyone shall be subject only 
to such limitations as are determined by 
law solely for the purpose of securing 
due recognition and respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of mo- 
rality, public order and the general wel- 
fare in a democratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in 
no case be exercised contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 


ARTICLE 30 


Nothing in this Declaration may be 
interpreted -as implying for any State, 
group or person any right to engage in 
any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights- 
and freedoms set forth herein. 





T’S NO JOKE. Christmas is less than 

two weeks off, and all you've done 
about your Christmas party is to choose 
the date—December 28th! 

You thought you had dozens of ideas 


for a party, but friends seem to have 
been reading your mind lately and 
have “nabbed” every one of them. Invi- 
tations for dances, open-houses, and 
theatre parties dre already piling up on 
your desk. You'll be knotting Christmas 
twine around your neck instead of 
around presents if you don’t think of a 
New Idea quickly! 

Our guess is that your friends will 
have a jolly time at any party you give. 
But so that you won't fret vourself 
down to the size of a string of tinsel by 
the 28th, here are two party plots that 
perhaps none of your friends has ap* 
propriated yet. 

Since evenings during Christmas holi- 
days are party-packed, and since vaca- 
tions come at a time when everyone 
likes to sleep late and then have a 
leisurely breakfast, how about—a break- 
fast party? Your invitations might read 
like this 


You are invited to participate in: 

THE BREAKFAST HOUR 

Station: WDJC (or whatever 
initials are). 

Studio: 7 Maple Street 
dress). 

Props: Bring along your two favorite 
records—any kind of music—and 
keep your choices secret! 

Time: 10 o'clock for the cooks 
(either the boys or the girls, de- 
pending on whether a boy or girl 
is giving the party); 10:30 for the 
non-cooks. 


your 


(your ad- 


BOY dates GIRL 


Costumes: Casual clothes (cooks 
come in aprons). 

Program: Breakfast served during 
the broadcast; further details at 
studio. 


R.S.V.P. 


With your guests playing cooks, the 
party is sure to be lively. But to avoid 
the pitfall of having too many lively 
cooks spoiling the breakfast, divide 
duties so that only one or two cooks are 
in charge of each course. (That includes 
preparing it, serving it, and removing 
the dishes afterwards.) Your menu 
might be: 

1. First course (on the table by the 
time guests arrive)—halves of grapefruit 
filled with fruit cocktail and grapefruit 
and topped by a cherry. 

2. Second course—omelet and sau. 
sages. (If you tackle an omelet, experi- 
ment with one for the family before- 
hand.) Eggs should be broken and 
beaten, and the sausages two-thirds 
cooked by the time guests arrive. The 
cooks will make the omelet and finish 
the sausages after the first course. 

3. Third course—hot sweet rolls 
(heated in a covered pan in a low oven 
during the first two courses) and hot 
chocolate. 

As host or hostess, you will set the 
table and decorate it with sprigs of holly 
or evergreen before guests arrive. For 
place cards, write each guest’s name on 
a small roll of paper, tied with a bright- 
ly-colored ribbon which has a pencil 
attached to one end. When guests un- 
tie the ribbon, they will find small 
squares of paper with their names on 
them. These are props for the record 
contest that is to be the Special Feature 
of the Breakfast Hour. 

Explain the record contest to your 
guests during the first course. On the 
vic you have placed near the breakfast 
table, each guest will play a few bars 
from each of the two records he has 
brought. The other guests will try to 
identify the name of the composition, 
band or musician, and singer (if there 
is one). 

As soon as anyone thinks he can iden- 
tify a record, he jots down his guess on 
one of his pieces of naper, folds the 
paper, and waves it in the air. The “disc 
jockey” collects the papers and marks 
“1” on the paper that comes in first, 


by fay teed 


“2” on the second entry, and so on. All 
entries not among the first four to cor- 
rectly identify a record will automati- 
cally be marked “5.” If there’s a tie, the 
jockey will give both contestants the 
same score and will try to make his sec- 
ond record harder to identify by playing 
bars from a more obscure part of the 
song. Between courses “stop the music” 
(so the cooks won’t miss anything) and 
play over two of the records already 
guessed. 

At the end of the contest, add up 
your scores. Before awarding prizes 
(records make good prizes) to the win- 
ner of first, second, and third place, ask 
your experts to sing a song. 

Add as many extra flourishes to this 
contest as you like. For instance, after 
playing his records, each jockey might 
explain why these are his favorites. 


Winter Hike 


If you think your friends may be im- 
mune to both music and Christmas-tree 
lights by the time December 28 comes 
around, why not restore their vim and 
vigor with a brisk winter hike topped 
off with a bonfire and barbecue? 

Choose a country hillside or a grill in 
a park for the bonfire. If you can build 
the fire near a frozen pond and combine 
the hike with a skating party, all thé 
better! 

Hikers meet in the morning, decked 
out in bright scarves and mittens and 
armed with food, pocket knives for cut- 
ting wiener sticks, and either a hatchet 
for chopping wood or a bag of charcoal. 
If you're setting off for a park, one of 
you will have a fire permit in his pocket 
if local regulations require it. 

If there’s no snow on the ground, 
make a game out of the hike by dividing 
into two groups. One group will take a 
15-minute head start and blaze the 
trail, marking it with bits of colored 
yarn tied on twigs. The other group will 
follow the trail. The trail blazers will 
naturally want to make their trail a 
challenge to follow—but to prevent 
them from making it too tough, let the 
follow-up patrol carry the rations. 

Your menu can include any of the old 
camping standbys such as: hot tomato 
juice, heated in a can or kettle; wieners, 
slit down the center with cheese insert- 
ed, wrapped around with bacon, toasted 
on a stick, and eaten in a bun; hot choc- 
olate, carried in a thermos jug; marsh- 
mallows to be toasted, put on a graham 
cracker, topped by some squares of 
chocolate, and covered with another 
graham cracker; apples to be roasted in 
the coals. 





He thought himself alone In the 


snowy wilderness—until he heard that ax ringing 


and saw the mighty pine teeter and crash 
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First Christmas in Maine 


By JOHN GOULD 


HEN my wife said, “What do you 

want me to get you for Christmas?” 
Uncle Timothy said, “Nothing. Christ- 
mas is for children and them that have 
them, and it’s too late this year for you 
to make arrangements. You might pray 
that I'll live long enough to see a kid’s 
sock on the chimney again. 

“It’s been a long time,” Uncle Tim- 
othy continued. “When my brother Da- 
vid’s childers were little we used to have 
Christmases in this old house, with 
aunts and uncles from all around, and 


Reprinted by permission from Farmer 
Takes a Wife, by John Gould, published 
by William Morrow and Co., Inc. 


there was one old ripper of a blizzard 
struck one year and we figured wouldn't 
nobody come. But they did, and we sat 
twenty-eight people to the table. And 
fed them, too. As I recollect, all twenty- 
seven gave me suspenders. That’s what 
you might get me for Christmas this 
year, if you want to. Suspenders. I’m 
about caught up again.” 

It was rather a curious Christmas we 
made that year, the three of us going 
through all the business of wreaths, a 
tree, colored lights, and all the rest. 
Having visited us on Thanksgiving, my 
wife’s folks went to see their son for 
Christmas, so we made it alone. Uncle 
Timothy announced that he wasn’t go- 
ing to give anything, and didn’t want 
anything, and we both knew he'd al- 


ready been to town and come home 
with two big bundles he hid in the barn. 
My wife had broken into the bale of 
new yarn and had somehow figured out 
Aunt Sarah’s double-sawtooth design, 
and had made him a pair of mittens 
about an inch thick. That may not 
sound like much of a present, but I 
knew Uncle Timothy would fill up and 
swallow when he saw them—he knew 
mittens from away back, and he hadn't 
seen double-knit ones like these since 
his wife died. In our family people got 
mittens when they needed them, and 
they were slapped together fast. Grand- 
mother used to do her housework with 
a ball of yarn in one apron pocket and 
the needles in another—the connecting 
worsted across her front like a watch 
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chain. When her hands had nothing to 
do, they began at once to knit. 

But Aunt Sarah’s special double-saw- 
tooth design was less like fancy work 
and more like a problem in higher 
mathematics. When she was knitting 
them, her lips kept counting, and no- 
body spoke to her until she came to a 
stopping place and could look up. Ordi- 
nary mittens she could knit in her sleep 
—but the special ones for special gifts 
were special, and while other women in 
the family sometimes tried them, they 
never finished off just the same. My wife 
did all right, although she had to rip 
thumbs out several times and start over. 
I thought Aunt Sarah would have been 
proud of her, and I knew Uncle Timo- 
thy would be overjoyed. 

I picked a couple of ducks, and we 
had a pheasant in the freezer for a 
Christmas morning pie. Uncle Timothy 
insisted we go down to the special 
church service, but he wouldn’t go— 
said we could tell him about it and it 
would do him full as much good. The 
only time he ever went near the church 
was every spring, when he whetted up 
his ax and went down to split the wood 
for the church and the parsonage. He 
never started on our own pile until he 
had the church and the minister fitted. 

So all in all we made out a good 
Christmas, and I guess my wife was sat- 
isfied. Uncle Timothy told her, “There’s 
been two hundred and eighteen Christ- 
mases on the old farm, and I think we 
done all right by the traditions. Some 
was better, maybe, but maybe some 
wasn't. And I guess, now you're here, 
it won’t be the last.” 

He sat in his chair with his mittens 
on, and didn’t take them off until he 
went to bed. 


U NCLE was wrong about the number 
of Christmases—he was one too many. 
The first Christmas of all hadn’t been 
held on the farm, and as I'd told my 
wife about that occasion, it helped her 
to make the most of her first Christmas 
on the farm. I mean, Christmas on the 
farm is generally thought of as a con- 
gregation of some size, with carol sing- 
ing around the organ in the parlor, and 
a half-dozen women all helping to make 
dinner, and sleigh rides over through 
the Borough, with skating and coasting, 
popcorn balls, and all that sort of thing. 
Instead, made a farm Christmas 
without any of her own family, in a 
house where three were a mockery of 
the family reunions they used to have. 
But because I'd told the story of the 
first Christmas, my wife didn’t think so 
much about that. Great-grandfather 
brought a new wife home to this place 
once, too, and Christmas came for them 
in a way that makes all succeeding 
Christmases an improvement. 


she 


About the Author... 


@ When John Gould isn’t editing the 
Lisbon Falls (Maine) Enterprise, he’s 
working on a new book, farming his 
100-acre farm, or writing an article for 
one of the big-city papers. Boston-born 
and Maine-reared, when John Gould 
grew up he bought his grandfather's 
farm near Lisbon Falls and took a job 
on the Brunswick Record. In 1945, 
when he was 36, he took over the Enter- 
prise, then down to 268 subscribers. 
Circulation rose, stimulated by Gould’s 
humor and editorials such as the one 
in which he reminded the governor 
that “the Androscoggin River stinks 
again. . . . We have not heard from 
Governor Hildreth in some time. Does 
know whatever became of 
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anybody 


They came up here in the early 
spring, just too late to get the full run 
of the maple sap, and Great-grandfather 
hardly got his kettle set up when the 
run was over. They cleared a strip, and 
when the wind was right burned to it— 
prodding their seeds into the ember- 
warm loam with sharp sticks. They had 
brought all their belongings in an ox 
cart, slashing a road ahead of the steers 
through forests that had never felt an 
ax before. They slept under the cart the 
first night they got here, and the next 
day Great-grandfather made a brush 
lean-to until the gardens were in. 

That summer he chopped at the old- 
growth pines that towered over the 
Ridge—and he told afterward how he 
jumped the yoke of oxen onto a stump 
and turned them around without step- 
ping off. He rigged a chain so the oxen 
would gee and roll a log, and he laid 
up a cabin as the summer advanced. He 
laid poles around through the woods 
and so made a pasture for the cow and 
pig. The oxen and hens lived in brush 
shelters. Great-grandmother didn’t have 
a bed to sleep in until late in July, and 
the chimney wasn’t laid up until Sep- 
tember. The prospects of a long winter 
were nothing to cheer their spirits. 

Great-grandmother was only eighteen 
then, and Great-grandfather was only 
nineteen, and they would be alone in 
their wilderness cabin now until the 
alders budded again and some trader 
would paddle up after the freshet to see 
what skins he could buy. Six months— 
at least; and maybe the trader wouldn't 
come then, and Jacob would have to 
leave her alone for a few days while he 
took his skins down himself. 

Somehow this recital made my wife 
feel better about her first winter here, 
and she frequently compared herself 
with the pioneering ancestor-in-law. But 
things weren’t so bad that first winter. 
They made out. 

Great-grandmother 


was moody at 


times, and Great-grandfather was sym- 
pathetic and understanding—but what 
could he do about it? A woman likes to 
have another woman to “set” with now 
and again, and a windowless cabin sur- 
rounded by towering white pines that 
moan in the wind isn’t the best thing in 
the world to cure lonesomeness. Anoth- 
er year or so, and things would be dif- 
ferent, but for the time being the whole 
world was whittled down to a half-acre 
of snow in an unbroken forest of pine: 

Then one fine morning in early De- 
cember, Great-grandfather went out in 
the quiet frost of sunrise and shielded 
his eyes against the east. Over on the 
other rim of the intervale a thin column 
of smoke rose into the sun. Smoke in 
the woods is something to investigate, 
but he didn’t say anything about it in 
the cabin. He milked, had breakfast, 
and picked up his ax as if to go on 
clearing away big trees. But he circled 
the clearing and headed down towards 
Little River, climbed up on the other 
side, and soon could hear an ax ringing 
against frozen timber. 

It was ringing for fair. Great-grand- 
father came out into a clearing just as 
a mighty pine teetered, swayed, gath- 
ered momentum, and crashed to the 
ground with a torrent of thunder that 
echoed throughout the forest. A pint- 
sized man in deerskin thereupon leaped 
onto the stump, sunk his ax in the trunk 
of the tree, waved his hat and cheered 
at his own triumph. Great-grandfather 
smiled, because he knew how it felt to 
get one more tree out of the way. The 
cheering brought a woman out of a hut 
at the far end of the clearing, and she 
waved at the pint-sized man and 
cheered with him. 

Great-grandfather practically fright- 
ened the two when he began cheering 
as well, for until that moment they had 
believed themselves alone in the great 
Bowdoin grant. They shook hands, and 
Great-grandfather was invited to stay 
and break bread, but he couldn’t be- 
cause Great-grandmother would be ex- 
pecting him. But he did promise to 
come back on Christmas and bring his 
wife. The pint-sized man had a voice 
like a bull, and he shouted, “We'll stew 
some venison and make Christmas 
worth remembering!” 


Tux pint-sized man was a trapper, 
and he’d brought in food for the winter, 
so he hadn’t needed the summer grow- 
ing season. He’d come late in October, 
and until that morning he and Great- 
grandfather had each thought himself 
the first settler north of New Meadows. 
Great-grafidfather sat breathless by the 
fire when he got home, and told all 
about his discovery—particularly about 
the woman just Great-grandmother’s 
(Continued on page 25) 





At the Crack of Don! 


EMEMBER Cinderella? She was a 

good kid, but a bit on the ickie side. 
Then one day the good fairy came along, 
made a pass or two with a wand, and 
what do vou know—Cinderella wound 
up beautiful, married, and kappv (for- 
ever after). 

Who said it never happens in real 
life? It certainly does—even to basket- 
ball teams. Take the U. of San Fran- 
cisco, for instance. Who ever gave them 
a tumble back in November of 1948? 

True, they had an all-veteran team. 
But nothing in their record showed 
promise of future beauty. They had won 
13 and lost 14 in 1946-47, and won 13 
and lost 11 the following year. Since 
the only newcomer was a skinny 6-foot, 
6-inch transfer from a junior college, 
you could hardly blame the experts for 
giving them the brush. 

And so the season started. With the 
five veterans as regulars and that skinny 
newcomer as the No. 1 sub, the team 
began clicking. They won six of their 
first seven games, then headed East on 
a, 6,000-mile trip. 

It looked like suicide. In four days 
they had to take on three crack clubs— 
LaSalle, Bradley, and City College (New 
York)—who had only a single loss among 
them. 

But the San Francisco Dons racked 
‘em up, and at last the experts began 
noticing what beautiful eves they had 
(for the basket). 

What made the team so great prac- 
tically overnight? It was that tall, slim 
newcomer. He was the difference. By 
the time the ninth game rolled around 
-against City Cdllege—Coach Pete 
Newell couldn’t keep him off the first 
team any longer. He started him at for- 
ward and the lanky kid rewarded him 
with a 25-point performance. 

That was how Don Lofgran broke 
into the regular lineup. He was the man 
who “made” the team. But even after 
the Dons went on to win 21 of their 26 
games, the experts still refused to rate 
them in the top ten. 

The sponsors of the famous National 
Invitational Tournament in Madison 
Square Garden thought a long time be- 
fore choosing the Dons. It’s no secret 
that they picked them only because they 
couldn’t get certain other teams. 

The Dons opened the tourney with a 
68-43 victory over Manhattan, Lofgran 
scoring 17 points. Next they nosed out 
Utah, 64-63, with Lofgran tallving 14 
points 

rhen came the semi-final against big 


Don Lofgran, San Francisco's 6-foot, 
6-inch “jumping jack,” who is 
sure-fire All-American for 1949-50. 


Bowling Green. Could Lofgran control 
the boards against the Falcon power- 
houses—6-foot, 11-inch Chuck Share and 
6-foot, 6-inch Mac Otten? Lofgran could 
and did. He out-jumped, out-shot, and 
out-fought both, scoring 24 points in the 
Dons’ 49-39 win. 

So it was the Dons against Loyola of 
Chicago in the finals. For the third 
straight time they were the underdogs. 
Loyola, with big Jack Kerris in the pivot, 
had “murdered” the great Kentucky 
team, Bradley, and City College. 

But this time they had a guy named 
Lofgran to contend with. Don broke 
their hearts. In addition to capturing 
most of the rebounds, he dunked 20 of 
his team’s 48-points. Loyola scored 47, 
and the Cinderella story was over. 

The voting for the tourney’s most 
valuable player was no contest. As Clair 
Bee, one of the jydges, said, “Even the 
peanut vendors could tell you—it was 
Lofgran.” 

If this is ancient history to you, please 
forgive me. My original idea was a story 
on Lofgran. But the Lofgran and the 
San Francisco stories go hand in hand— 
like Betty Grable and technicolor. 

After seeing Lofgran five times, I still 
can’t believe some of the things he can 
do. First of all, he is a master of every 
shot. He can hook with either hand, and 
has a nice, soft one-handed set shot and 
an uncanny one-handed jump shot. 

What really gets me, however, is his 
spring. I’ve seen players get up in the 
air. But nothing like Lofgran. On tap-in 
shots, for example, the normal player 
has to tap the ball up to the hoop. 
Lofgran, however, usually taps the ball 
down into the basket. In other words, 
he has enough spring to reach the ball 
while it is still above the hoop! 

Don patterned his game after that of 
Jim Pollard, the great pro star of the 
Minneapolis Lakers. Lofgran watched 
and admired him when Jim was playing 
for Stanford and later with the San 
Francisco Coast Guard. Don is so re- 
laxed on the court that he always looks 
as though a good breeze would blow 
him into the locker room. 

He learned his hoop oats at Oakland 
(Calif.) High School. He went out for 
the team as a gangling 6-foot. 2-inch 
sophomore. Having never played before, 
he was put on the B team. He took to 


the game like Jolson takes to a mammy 
song. He made the varsity as a junior 
and in his senior year led the league 
in scoring. 

After graduation he enrolled at Grant 
Tech Junior College in Sacramento. Don 
led the conference in scoring in 1947-48 
and was named the most valuable player 
in the 1947 state junior college tourney, 
He set a tourney record of 35 points for 
a single game and 93 points for four 
games. 

Don transferred to San Francisco in 
1948, and credits Coach Newell for all 
his success last fall. In addition to his 
superman act in the Invitational Tour- 
nament, Don set a new Frisco scoring 
record of 442 points in 30 games. 

While the whiz kid has his points, 
nobody will ever mistake him for Errol 
Flynn. Only 180 pounds of meat cover 
his 78-inch frame and his face is long 
and thin. But he is one of the swellest 
guys playing the game. 

His niceness shows up right on the 
court. When the Dons’ center, Joe Mc- 
Namee, fouled out in the championship 
Loyola game, Lofgran threw an arm 
around him and walked him to the side- 
lines. He patted every Don player who 
scored, and after the game he ran to the 
bench and lifted Coach Newell up on 
his shoulders. 

Off the court, he is painfully shy. He 
was so choked up he couldn’t speak 
when he was awarded the most valuable 
player trophy. All he could do was em- 
brace his coach, 

Don's future is as promising as Vir- 
ginia Mayo’s smile. Since he is just 20 
years old, he should keep improving for 
at least three more years. By 1953—or 
sooner—he might be the greatest player 
in the game. How those pros will go 
after him when he graduates next June! 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Mi“ i“Tops, don’t miss. “i Worthwhile. Save Your Money. 


THIS MONTH 
your editors award 
their Movie-of-the- 
Month Seal to two 
eXceptionally fine 
films—All the King’s 
Men and Fame Is 
the Spur. Both films 
are serious and 
thought-provoking studies of the science 
of politics. 


MM-ALL THE KING’S MEN (Colum- 
bia. Produced and directed by 
Robert Rossen.) 


Based on Robert Penn Warren's Pu- 
litzer-prize novel, All the King’s Men is 
a hard-hitting story of political corrup- 
tion in a Southern state. 

Willie Stark (Broderick Crawford) 
begins his explosive political career as 
a self-educated man who wants to “do 
good”; old-time politicos suspect him of 
being an honest man. When a party ma- 
chine nominates Willie for office (their 
object: to split the vote so that another 
party man will be elected), Willie 
stumps the state boring voters with sin- 
cere speeches about the need for “a 
balanced tax program.” 

The turning point in Willie’s career 
comes when he discovers he is the vic- 
tim of a frame-up. Infuriated, Willie 
“wises up” fast; from there on there’s 
no stopping him. He masters the art of 
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Right to left: Broderick Crawford, 
John Ireland, and John Derek play 
leading roles in All the King’s Men. 


the political slogan and learns how to 
bend a mob to his will. 

He rides roughshod into the Gover- 
norship, establishes himself as virtual 
dictator of the state, and begins to cast 
covetous glances at the White House. 
Although Willie’s administration is rid- 
dled with corruption, he pojnts to hospi- 
tals and other impressive public works 
that he has “given to the people.” Before 
he is cut down by an assassin’s bullet, 
he has a large and fanatical following. 

The first half of the film in which we 
watch Willie’s character develop is 
gripping. Director Robert Rossen uses a 
crisp semi-documentary style to give 
a biting realism to Willie’s drive for 
power. . 

The second half of the film loses im- 
pact, because Rossen gets bogged down 
in trying to put across a complex plot. 
Characterization is also sacrificed to 
plot in the latter sequences. Broderick 
Crawford who shrewdly illuminates the 
character of Willie Stark in the first half 
of the film, later gets lost in the welter 
of Willie’s many deals and double-deals. 
His Willie becomes a stereotype of the 
corrupt machine politician. We lose 
sight of those sides of Willie which ac- 
count for the fascination so many peo- 
ple felt in his presence. As Willie’s abil- 
ity to fascinate was what made him 
dangerous, the story loses by this over- 
simplification. 

John Ireland, John Derek, Joanne 
Dru, Mercedes McCambridge, and 
Sheppherd Strudwick are excellent in 
supporting roles. 


Mi FAME IS THE SPUR (Two Cities. 
Produced by John Boulting. Di- 
rected by Ray Boulting.) 


If All the King’s Men shows the im- 
pact of one man on the political scene, 
this British film might be said to ana- 
lyze the effect of the political scene on 
one man. Based on a novel by Howard 
Spring, Fame Is the Spur relates the 
career of Hamer Radshaw. As a spell- 
binding Labor Party candidate for Par- 
liament, Hamer begins his career as a 
champion of the underprivileged. But 
when his dynamic way with words 
sweeps him into political prominence, 
he gradually retreats from his youthful 


Michael Redgrave is top-notch as spell- 
binding hero of Fame Is the Spur. 
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ideals—to avoid endangering his own 
prestige. 
Although Fame Is the Spur lacks the 
excitement All the King’s Men acquires 
through its sharp direction and camera- 
work, it outstrips Rossen’s film in the 
characterization department. Michael 
Redgrave’s por- 

trayal of Hamer is F Scholas 

one of the most 

solid and fascinat- 

ing pieces of char- 

acterization you a Tse 
will see in a film 

this year. Redgrave Be 
develops Hamer’s 

character slowly and surely, with equal 
respect for his virtues and his weak- 
nesses. 

Hamer Radshaw would be reckoned 
an intelligent and capable political fig- 
ure in any country. The weakness that 
keeps Hamer from becoming a “great” 
man is his vanity. When Hamer betrays 
the coal miners and slum dwellers 
whose support carried him to power, 
we see, as Hamer does not, that the 
plight of the poor was never his pri- 
mary concern. The satisfaction Hamer 
finds in politics is the thrill of being 
able to sway a group of people with his 
eloquence. Speecl*fmaking is only a tool 
which he uses to make his mark in the 
world. 

The tragedy of Hamer’s career is that 
in being most concerned with the fine 
figure he cuts, he becomes in the end 
4ittle but a fine figure—in fact, a “stuffed 
shirt.” 

Although we do not ordinarily ad- 
mire people who are namby-pamby in 
their convictions, it is impossible not to 
feel sympathy for Hamer. His failing is 
a very human one. It seems easier to 
avoid the out-and-out corruption of a 
Willie Stark than to avoid Hamer’s pit- 
fall. Moreover, in the end, it is himself 
Hamer cheats. He becomes a posturing 
politician, where he might have been a 
great statesman. 

The moral of Fame Is the Spur is a 
subtler one than that set forth in All 
the King’s Men, but it is equally impor- 
tant 





former Colgate star, now leading 
scorer of the N. Y. Knickerbockers 


Os a 
““You need IRON NERVES for winning basketball ... I know! 
e Last year, we played the Washington Capitols in the semi- 
finals of the national pro championship ...we had to win this 
.. but so were theirs!.. .” 
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2 “Then an overtime period! I drove in for a lay-up. 3 “Action like this calls for RON NERVES! But if you’re a 








e shot . .-. and put it away for 2 more points that e caffein-susceptible like me, the caffein in coffee may give 
helped beat the Caps! I scored 30 points that night... you ‘coffee nerves.’ That’s why, since high school, I’ve made 
I couldn’t have done it with jittery nerves! ...” caffein-free POSTUM my hot mealtime drink.”’ 








] AND ARMY’S ’ 
=j FAMOUS TRAINER, MANY HIGH SCORING STARS FINO POSTUM 
ROLLIE BEVAN, THE (DEAL MEALTIME DRINK. SO STOP 
SAYS: RISKING COFFEE NERVES "....START ORINKING 
POSTUM NOW 70 KEEP THOSE [RON NERVES 
YOU NEED FOR SUCCESS (MW ATHLETICS/” 





iF YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN--a drug—an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug 
nothing that can possibly harm anyone 
; Fellows, don’t risk “coffee nerves.’’ Drink 
ceusy i Ce ’ “y ak C POSTUM regularly at your own home “‘training 
We Knic kerbockers don’t have an official | table.’” Made from healthful wheat and bran! 
e training table, so I watch my own diet ... P . Extra-delicious with cream and sugar! Yes, 
And I always drink posyuM because it’s 100% { ‘ 4, you'll like posrum’s vigorous grain-rich flavor! 


caffein-free .. . can’t cause ‘coffee nerves.’”’ A Produat of Gonarel Foods 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


|. HAWAII 


A. Using the numbers 1-5, arrange 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 3. Total 15. 


__a. Hawaii takes steps to write a 
state constitution. 
Captain Cook lands in Hawaii. 
Hawaii becomes a U. S. terri- 
tory. 

. Kamehameha unites the Hawai- 
ian Islands. 
Pearl Harbor is attacked * by 
Japanese planes. 
My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 3. Total 15. 

_a. Captain Cook was 
1. an Englishman 3. a Frenchman 
2. a New Englander 4. a Canadian 
—_b. All of the following developed 

Hawaii's ties with the U. S. in 
the nineteenth century, except 
1. missionaries 8. whaling men 
2. rubber planters 4. traders 
.c. Hawaii became a U. S. territory 
during j 
1. the War of 1812 
2. the Mexican War 
3. the Spanish-American War 
4.» World. War I 
All of the following are impor- 
tant products raised in Hawaii, 
except 


l. nuts 3. tin 

2. sugar 4. pineapples 
—e. All of the following are impor- 

tant minorities in Hawaii, ex- 

cept 

1. Japanese 

2. Chinese 

3. descendants of 

tlers 
4. Negroes 


white _ set- 


My score____ 


ll. HUMAN RIGHTS 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following questions, write the 
name which best answers it. Each 
counts 4. Total 12.. 

—_ 1. Who is the Hu- 
man Rights Commission chairman? 

2. Which branch of 
the U. N. gave final approval to the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights? 
ee __. 3. What is the 
name of the document, now part of 
the U. S. Constitution, which guaran- 
tees personal rights and liberties? 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place a 
Y if it is contained in the Declaration 
and an N if it is not. Each counts 5. 
Total 30. 

Everyone has duties to his own 
community. 

People charged with crimes are 
guilty until proved innocent. 
Everyone has the right to leave 
any country. 


No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his property. 

. The Declaration is in effect as 
of December 10, 1948, and can 
now be enforced by the U. N. 
Men, but not women, are en- 
titled to equal pay for equal 
work. 


My score____ 


ill. FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


Fascinating comparisons and con- 
trasts can be drawn between All the 
King’s Men and Fame Is the Spur, the 
two films which share Scholastic Mag- 
azines’ Movie-of-the-Month Seal for 
December. The following questions 
are based on our Film Editor’s review 
of these movies. In the space to the 
left of each question write an F if 
Fame Is the Spur is the correct an- 
swer, and A if All the King’s Men is 
correct. Each counts 4. Total 28. 


__1. In which movie does the hero 
wind up as a posturing poli- 
tician where he might have 
been a great statesman? 
Which is based on a prize-win- 
ning novel by Robert Warren? 

. Which stars Michael Redgrave? 
In which is the leading charac- 
ter assassinated? 

Which, according to our movie 
editor, gets bogged down by a 
too-complex plot? 

Which relates the career of a 
spell-binding Labor party candi- 
date for Parliament? 

. Which, in the opinion of the 
editor, offers the sounder char- 

* acterization of its hero? 

My score My total score 


My name_ 
Quiz for issue of December 14, 1949 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


In the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (pages 16-17) did you notice the 
spelling of such words as honour (instead 
of honor), offence (instead of offense), 
and others? These are not misspellings. 
They are spellings ‘used in Britain and are 
usually spoken of as “Oxford English”— 
as opposed to our Americanized spellings. 
See how many examples of this you can 
find in the document. 

All the words defined here are in the 
Declaration. 

arbitrary—An adjective. Dependifig on 


the will or whim of an individual; hence, 
not governed by law or reason 
inalienable—An adjective. That which 
belongs to a person by right and cannot 
be transferred to another. The word 
comes from the Latin prefix in (not) plus 
alienus (belonging to another). As an ad- 
jective, alien may mean foreign, Strange, 
or unfriendly. 
inherent—An adjective, and closely as- 
sociated in meaning to inalienable. Exist- 
ing in something, or someone, as a perma- 
nent and inseparable element or quality. 
media (mé di a) A noun. Plural of me- 
dium. From Latin medius (middle). The 
means or instruments by which something 
is accomplished. For example, newspa- 
pers, radio, books, and magazines are 
communications media. 
remuneration—A noun. From Latin 
remunerare—to give back. Pay or reward 
given for work or other service. 


CHRISTMAS CHEERS 


Looking for games to play at your 
Christmas party? This name-quiz will 
help get your guests into the spirit of the 
season! Each of the following is famous 
in Yuletide fact, fiction, or song. Write his 
or her name in the parentheses. 

L. ( ) In Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol, the hard-hearted 
old moneybags who 
thought Christmas was 
just sentimental nonsense 
King of Judea at the time 
of Christ’s birth 
Saint who almost per- 
ished while carrying the 
Christ Child across a tur- 
bulent stream 
Good king whose servant 
kept from freezing to 
death by walking in his 
master’s steps 





First Christmas 
in Maine 
(Continued from page 20) 


age, and he .imitated the little fellow 
with the big voice so Great-grandmother 
laughed aloud for the first time in 
weeks. 

The news did wonders for her. She 
hummed and sang, and finished her 
housework in half the time so she could 
be out with an ax and Great-grandfa- 
ther, helping him limb the trees and 
talking about Christmas. “What can we 
take them for a present?” she asked, 
well knowing the scarcity of her cabin. 

“I know,” she answered herself. “I'll 


make up a little sugar. We hain’t much, | 


| 





but they hain’t none, probably, and | 
won't see none 'til spring.” So Great- | 


grandfather fashioned a tiny wooden 


pail, staved from split pine and bound | 
with willow. He found some black alder | 
berries, and Great-grandmother made a | 


fir spray that served as a cover. She 
pounded out a cake of sugar, and twice 
decided she had enough, and twice 
went up the ladder for a doit more. 
Great-grandfather, pleased with the 
tiny wooden pail, immediately made 


several big ones for Great-grandmother’s | 
Christmas present, and then decided to | 
take one as a gift to his hostess. But | 


his real present to Great-grandmother 
was a swing-dingle—for he wanted her 
to go calling in style. 


How America has disintegrated, | 


when a swing-dingle must be explained! 
It was a white maple trunk, the right size, 
and properly curved in growing so the 
turned-up end made a runner. The top 
was split its length, with a tree-nail at 
the proper place to stop its splitting all 
the way. The split part fitted like fills 


to a steer, and over the runner was | 
erected a bob-sled sort of seat on which | 


Great-grandmother could, and did. ride | 


to Christmas dinner. Great-grandfather 
walked on ahead, teaming the single 
steer around blowdowns. At Little River 
he walked out and tested the ice, and 
then he scooted Great-grandmother 
across so she nearly bounced off when 
the switig-dingle hit the opposite bank. 
Up the other hill they went, and the 





pint-sized man was sitting on a stump | 


by his cabin watching for them. 

“Here they come!” he called, and his 
wife rushed from the cabin as eager and 
expectant as Great-grandmother was. 


“Merry Christmas!” she called, and | 
Great-grandfather waved his goad-stick | 


and called back, “Merry Christmas!” 


“Merry Christmas,” yelled the pint--| 
sized man in his bull’s voice, and Great- | 


grandmother waved from her perch on | — 


the swing-dingle and _ said,“Merry 
Christmas!” 
Then she added, “Neighbor!” 


25 
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Scorning her breakfast, Her marks sank lower — 
Dotty drooped so did fun — 
And in classes was Her number of friends 
always “pooped,” dropped to one.. 
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Who answered Dotty’s quest Proof of this wisdom 
for zest: Dotty’s found — 
“NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT For Queen of her class 
is best!” she’s been crowned? 








BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable new wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole 
wheat in America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to National 
Biscuit Company, Niogara Falls, New York, Dept. $-4. (This offer good in the United States only.) 





St. Nick 
on the Book Beat 


OU’VE just emerged from a two- 

month workout building the book- 
case to end all bookcases for Mother or 
knitting argyles for your 0.a.o. or older 
brother. But the list of people for whom 
you must still find Tokens of Admira- 
tion and Esteem (i.e., Christmas pres- 
ents) is long enough to explain why St. 
Nick’s beard is white. 

We suggest you try the book beat. 
You'll find bookstores a gay place to 
shop—and a place where you can solve 
six or seven of your Christmas problems 
at once, where you can find the right 
gift for Dad, your sister, your cousin 
Jim, and your special friends at school— 
provided you take time to think about 
their interests. 

You may consider John Tunis the best 
author on two feet and a Tunis baseball 
story with a title like Young Razzle an 
ideal Christmas gift, but it may not be 
the perfect choice for Sis whose inter- 
ests lie more in bandleaders than in 
baseball. 

The State of Europe, a new book on 
foreign affairs, may be the perfect 
choice for the thinking members of 
your family and a book you'd like to 
have around so you can take a turn 
with it yourself; but an acquaintance 
whose notion of current events is 
limited to the dates on his social calen- 
dar might use it for kindling. 

Decide what sort of book each per- 
son on your list would like. Then take 
your time selecting it. Browse through 
a lot of books. Don’t feel you must 
take the first one a friendly clerk 
pushes into your hand. You know your 
brother’s tastes better than the clerk 
does. 

We could fill this whole magazine 
with names of exciting gift books—new 


ones and old standbys. The following, 


list contains new books which we 
think you will like—-and many will 
please your parents and friends, too. 


To Start You Thinking ... 


THE STATE OF EUROPE, by Howard K. 
Smith. Knopf. 1949. $3.75. 


Not everyone who traveled through 
Europe in Howard Smith’s footsteps 
would agree with all his conclusions. 


Everyone who reads his book, however, 
is sure to find a lot to think about. 

You already know that Europe’s in a 
topsy-turvy state and that many Euro- 
peans still haven’t enough food, clothes, 
fuel, books for school, or many other 
things we take for granted. 

This book is one of a number that 
tries to give some answers to Europe’s 
$64 questions. It’s for adults—from 16- 
years-of-age up—who are curious about 
the world of 1950 and beyond. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN, by John Gun- 
ther. Harper. 1949. $3. 


It’s not hard to guess what “curtain” 
John Gunther traveled behind. He took 
a trip through such Russian satellite 
countries as Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Poland, and he stopped in Germany 
and Greece as well. 

This was a little less than a year ago. 
Gunther wangled an interview with the 
top man in each country and also talked 
with many “ordinary folk.” 

He has written his impressions of his 
trip in a clear, lively manner, without 
hesitating to speak out boldly about the 
things he learned. 

You may already be a friend of John 
Gunther’s from his earlier book Inside 
U. S. A. or from his other volumes. 
Behind the Curtain is brisker reading 
than U. S. A. It’s full of facts that should 
be of interest to every alert person, and 


Ilustration from Come One, Come Alli 
showing the artist and author trying 
to teach himself to play the trumpet. 


of opinions that will make you stop to 
think. 


For Special Gifts . . . 


FIRESIDE COOK BOOK, by James A. 
Beard. Simon and Schuster. 1949. $5. 


Before you decide that a cook book 
is a dull gift, take a look at this one! Its 
400 colored illustrations are as gay as 
those in the Fireside Book of Folk Songs 
(always an ideal gift!) ‘put out by the 
same publishers two years ago. Over 
1,000 recipes by an expert in fine foods. 


MY PRIVATE LIFE, A Personal Record 
for the Teen Years, by Polly Webster. 
Lantern. 1949. $2.95. 


You've never before seen a five-year 
diary like this one. It’s not meant to be 
kept each day. But it has special, and 
cleverly illustrated, pages for all vital 
statistics about yot—your height and 
weight, your big goals, your school 
record, your budget, your peeves and 
problems, your favorite fads, your heart 
throbs, your excursions in reading, the 
movies you liked best (and whom you 
saw them with!), your wardrobe, your 
vacation activities, your favorite songs 
and records, ete. 

For any teen-aged girl whose life 
seems much too full fot her to get 
around to a daily. diary, this book may 
be the ideal gift. 


Good Stories for All... 


COME ONE, COME ALL, Drawn from 
Memory, by Don Freeman. Rinehart. 
1949. $3.50. 


This title tells how artist Don Free- 
man feels about New York City. He 
likes it! He shows this in the drawings 
that fill this book. He also shows it in 
his friendly, easy-going account of his 
life from the time he was a little fellow 
and visited the big city of Los Angeles, 
taking along his crayolas and drawing 
everything he saw. The story follows 





through Don’s adventures as a young 
man when he set off for New York with 
his sketch pad and his trumpet. 

A light, amusing book for almost any 
one on your Christmas list. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, edited by William Wright. 
Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. Garden 
City. 1936. $3.95. 


This long-time favorite edition of 
Shakespeare slipped into our list by mis- 
take. Our excuse: (1) it has just been 
reprinted, and (2) Rockwell Kent's 
drawings make it a prize any year! 


MARY, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 1949. 
$3.50. 


This is a very human and sensitive 
novel about the life of the girl who be- 
came Jesus’ mother, as one author 
imagines her life. 

As he begins his story, Sholem Asch 
sees Mary as a simple girl who has not 
yet learned that she will be the mother 
of the Savior. He carries the story 
through the years when Jesus is growing 
up with his brothers and coming to know 
and to accept his mission. Many who 
will not agree with the author’s religious 
beliefs will still find this an outstanding 
novel. 


“That’s Right- 
Thirst Knows 
No Season” 


pe 


Cela 


‘Coke’ 


Ask for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 


MORE CHUCKLEBAIT, Funny Stories for 
Everyone, edited by Margaret C. 
Scoggin. Knopf. 1949. $2.50. 


When Margaret Scoggin chooses sto- 
ries she thinks you'll like, she hits the 
nail on the head. That’s why she was 
asked to follow her first book, Chuckle- 
bait, with More Chucklebait. 

The authors of this collection range 
from Saroyan to Cornelia Otis Skinner 
to Dickens. The stories were chosen 
with teen-agers in mind, but every one 
of them will be “chucklebait” for any- 
one! 


THIS | REMEMBER, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Harper. 1949. $4.50. 


rhe incidents that Eleanor Roosevelt 
remembers about F. D. R. and life in the 
White House will be interesting to al- 
most anyone—partly because her hus- 
band was an outstanding President, 
partly because she is an outstanding 
woman. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, A Biography, 
by Sally Knapp. Crowell. 1949. $2.50. 


This is a short, exceedingly readable 
biography of Eleanor Roosevelt for teen- 
aged girls. It’s almost sure to lead to 
tackling the volume above. 
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A SORT OF A SAGA, by Bill Mauldin. 
Sloane. 1949. $3.50. 


Bill Mauldin (who won his fame as a 
cocky young war cartoonist who took 
pot shots at the “big brass”) tells the 
story of his life from age three to 12. He 
supplies plenty of amusing drawings, 
but some of the incidents about the ups 
and downs of his family aren’t as amus- 
ing as they might be. 


Adventure and biography . . . 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: Genius in the 
Jungle, by Joseph Gollomb. Van- 
guard. 1949. $2.75. 


No one should miss reading at least 
one biography of Albert Schweitzer, who 
is at present a medical missionary in 
Africa. This is a simple, easily read 
biography of the boyhood and develop- 
ment of this amazing man who first 
achieved fame as a musician, then as a 
theologian, and at the age of 30 de- 
cided to begin studying medicine. 


CADMUS HENRY, by Walter D. Ed- 
monds. Dodd, Mead. 1949. $2.75. 


A 17-year-old boy plays an adven- 
turous role in the Civil War in a well- 
written book for freshman and sopho- 
more boys. 





Uncle Sam Says... 
Merry Christmas! 


HEN we heard that popular disc 
jockey Martin Block had become 
disc jockey for a weekly broadcast of 
U. S. swing and jazz on the “Voice of 
America” (Understanding the News, 


Nov. 9), we set off through crowds of 
Christmas shoppers to find and talk to 
him. We were curious about what Uncle 
Sam planned to say to the world for the 
Christmas program of Block’s “Interna- 
tional Make Believe Ballroom.” 


We found out sooner than we had 
expected. As we entered Martin Block’s 
study, he raised a finger to his lips. 

“['m about to record the Christmas 
show for the ‘Voice,’” he said. 

While we waited so quietly you could 
have heard snow fall, he began to talk 
about Bing Crosby’s recording of White 
Christmas, which he later told us was 
the world’s favorite “pop” Christmas 
tune. He was speaking so naturally that 





How fo fix a tiff in a jiff! 


1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That’s no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn’t help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 





Martin Block 


it took us a minute to realize that he 
was talking into a mike on his desk. 

Then Martin Block was telling listen- 
ers over the world about the composer 
of White Christmas, Irving Berlin. Ber- 
lin’s family came to the U. S. from Rus- 
sia and was too poor even to afford a 
piano. Today, Martin Block added, 
Irving Berlin is one of the world’s suc- 
cessful and most loved composers. 

The “first international disc jockey” 
introduced Glenn Miller’s Jingle Bells, 
King Cole’s The Christmas Song, 
Vaughn Monroe’s Santa Claus Is Com- 
ing to Town, Spike Jones’ All I Want 
for Christmas Is My Two Front Teeth, 
and Jo Stafford’s Silent Night. 

The recording for his half hour pro- 
gram was finished in a few minutes. 
(Music would be added at the “Voice” 
studio.) Martin Block leaned back in 
his chair, tucked his thumbs under his 
broad, blue suspenders, and asked, “Did 
you notice what I said about Irving 
Berlin? That’s the way we tell about 
life in America—without hitting anyone 
over the head.” 

“How many people in other countries 
[the program is beamed to South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, and the Far East] 
understand English well enough to 
know what you're saying?” we asked. 

Martin Block answered that the U. S. 
State Department (which directs the 
“Voice”) reports that most “Voice” lis- 
teners speak English. Some may even 
have begun to learn it by singing words 
to U. S. songs! 

“We don’t choose special records for 
the ‘Voice,’” he said. “I usually play 


| the same seven or eight hits of the week 
| that I play for my U. S. show [‘Make 


Believe Ballroom’ on Station WNEW in 
s.r 

Martin Block had “signed off” his 
Christmas show for the “Voice” with 
“Some of you will be hearing this pro- 
gram on the day before Christmas; oth- 


| ers on Christmas Day; and others on 


the day after Christmas. If it is the day 
before Christmas for you, we hope you 
get what you want for Christmas; if it 
is Christmas Day, we hope you have 
what you want; if it is the day after 
Christmas, we hope you got what you 
wanted!” 
Uncle Sam was saying 
“Merry Christmas!” 





The Question Box 


Q. How can I make my eye lashes 
grow longer? 


A. No eyelash-grower has yet been 
discovered. On date nights, you can 
make your lashes appear longer and 
glossier by brushing i lightly with 
a bit of vaseline 


Q. My mother insists that I keep my 
window open at night, but I get cold 
and can't sleep well. Is it necessary to 
sleep with an open window? 


4. You will undoubtedly sleep bet- 
ter in a room filled with fresh air than 
in a hot, stuffy room. Keep your win- 
dow open a few inches, but be sure to 
avoid drafts. If you get cold at night, 
perhaps you need warmer pajamas or 
more covers. Two medium-weight 
blankets will keep you warmer than one 
heavy one, 


Q. I think I have a good complexion, 
but I never eat candy or sodas—much 
as I like them. fs it at all possible to 
eat sweets and soft drinks without los- 
ing a good complexion? 


A. Of course, it is. Some teen-aged 
complexions are more sensitive to 
sweets than others. But it’s usually too 
many sweets, rather than sweets them- 
selves which bring on complexion trou- 
bles. In keeping a sensitive complexion 
under control, cutting down on sweets 








Arnie Mossler, United Features Syndicate, Ine. 
“Heavens! Leave the nuts off that super 
banana whip cream and nut sundael”’ 





is often as helpful as cutting them out 
of your diet entirely. 
° o ~ 


If you have any questions about your 
health, send them to Ann 
“How’s Your Health?” Editor, 
lastic Magazines, 7 East 12 St, 
York 3, N. Y. 


Scho- 
New 


Giving Yourself a Build-Up 


Want to add a few pounds to fill out 
your frame? Here are a few suggestions 
for giving ordinary foods plus values. 

Eat plenty of salads and vegetables 
and add dressing to the salads and but- 
ter or margarine to the vegetables. 

Drink your quart of milk daily, but 
make it milk plus. A milk shake with 
ice cream is not hard to take. Neither 
is an egg nog—milk, egg, sugar, and 
vanilla flavoring whipped up together. 

Sprinkle’ your breakfast cereal with 
raisins or other dried fruit. A tasty and 
pound-producing addition to hot or 
cold cereal is a combination of ground 
almonds and raisins mixed with cream. 

Choose high-calorie sandwiches for 
lunchbox toting. Peanut butter and ba- 
con, cream cheese with chopped nuts 
and raisins, or liverwurst are good bets. 

Try to squeeze in a mid-morning 
snack—even if it is only a few peanut- 
butter-cracker sandwiches. Treat your- 
self to a glass of milk, sandwich, and 
fruit after school. 


Straight Talk 
A “Slumpy Susie” 
Has few beaux, 
For she looks bad 
In all her clothes. 


Margaret Brandsness 
Evanston (ill.) Township H.S. 


Hot Holiday Punch 


Here’s a punch that packs a real wal- 
lop in flavor! A tangy drink that’s easy 
to make, it’s a natural partner for the 
cakes and cookies you'll serve during 
the Christmas holidays. 

Heat 1 quart water and % cup sugar 
to boiling point, stir until sugar is dis- 
solved. Cover pan and let boil 1 min- 
ute. Remove cover, add 8 cloves and a 
8-inch stick of cinnamon. Continue 
boiling slowly 5 minutes without stir- 
ring. Meanwhile, prepare % cup orange 
juice (2 oranges) and 1 cup lemon 
juice (4-5 lemons). Remove sugar 
syrup from heat, add fruit juices, and 
stir well. Take out clovgs and cinnamon 
stick and serve. This makes 6 glasses. 





White, | 








CHAMPIONS DO 


Lou Boudreau, famous Cleveland player- 
manager, is one of sport's greatest all- 
around athletes. A former basketball 
star at the University of Illinois, Lou 
became a Big League manager when only 
24 years old! And—he’s a Wheaties man! 


Like so many top-notch performers, 
Boudreau has eaten Wheaties over ten 
years. Join the champions tomorrow! 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Stu Holcomb, head football coach at 
Purdue University, has a wide reputation 
for his sound strategy, and gridiron 


methods. 


“A training dish I recommend to young 
athletes’’, says Holcomb, “‘is an old 
favorite of mine—milk, fruit and 
Wheaties.’’ Nourishing—these 100% 
whole wheat flakes. Second-helping good! 
Had your Wheaties today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


“Breakfast of Champions” 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions’’ are registered 
trade marks of General Mills. 

















Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beau- 
complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


SENIORS 


tiful and 





ATTENTION SENIORS! 


Sell your School Classmates the line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

count ry Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

highes : ymmissions. Monthly Bulletins. 

Your cards FREE Agencies going like wild 

re. Hurry! Write CRAFT- CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 
35: N. Pittsburg! yn 30, 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 


only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before — — =. for stamps. if the 
advertisement “approvals,” 


these 
tery marked. 
proval” stamps you must pa 
the ones you do not wish je 
tend to buy any of the “ 
them promptly, being ca 
and address in the upper 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


YOU NEED THESE! q 





(2) AN A SSE) | 


To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send | 
you: 1, Pocket Stock Book. 2, Watermark Detector. 3. Stamp | 





Tongs. 4. Perforation Gauge. 5. Book for Duplicates, 6. Pack- 
age of Stamp Hinges. ALL ONLY 10c to approval applicants! 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 4, Jamestown, New York 


1 ue o 
A 
0 DU 
Positively Greatest FREE OFFER 
$6.00 














is customers. 
PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A-24, 
10¢ 


Box 510, Bell, California 
THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 


UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS watt Topay! 





FOR 
ONLY 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75, New York 








First 1950 Issue 


On January 3 the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue its first com- 
memorative for 1950. The new 3-cent 
stamp, shown below, will commemorate 
the 75th year since the founding of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Nearly all U. S. banks are represented 
in this association. It issues news re- 
ports for bankers about business, farm- 
ing, world trade, banking laws, and 
management of banks. 

Two bank cashiers thought up the 
idea of the association. In the 1870s 
they wrote letters to many U. S. bank- 
ers asking for help in setting it up. In 
1875 a group of bankers held a meet- 
ing at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and 
formed the association. Its constitution 
reads in part: “. . . to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and usefulness of banks.” 

About 350 bankers joined the associ- 
ation in 1875. Today more than 16,000 
bankers are members. They meet 
throughout the year in different parts 
of the U. S. and exchange ideas for bet- 
tering their service to the nation. The 
association often advises the U. S. 
Treasury Department on money mat- 
ters. 

The stamp’s central design shows a 
private home, a farm, a factory, and a 
train (dark line in front of factory). 
These stand for the main things our 
banks serve—the general public, farm- 
ers, industry and business, and transpor- 
tation. 

The picture panel is framed by a 
semi-circle representing a coin. This 
stands for the money U. S. bankers take 
care of for our nation. 

To get a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Write “First Day Cover” on the 
upper left hand corner of the envelope. 
Enclose it in an outer envelope along 
with three cents in coins or money 
order. You may ask for as many as 10 
first-day covers. Be sure to enclose a 
self-addressed envelope and three cents 
for each. 


American Barfters Association stamp 


TAKE A GOOD LOOK 


Your community has its historic 
sites, its picturesque spots, its 
imposing views. It also has by- 
ways, markets, amusement parks, 
crowds, traffic. 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOG- 
RAPHY AWARDS suggests that you 
take a good look at your com- 
munity with your camera lens. 


Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents can win scholarships, cash, 
and certificates of merit for good 
photography. 


If your teacher er camera club 
advisor does not have a 1950 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOG.- 
RAPHY AWARDS rules booklet, 
send to 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 

7 £. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 














ONE DOLLAR SPECIAL 
ONE THOUSAND STAMPS 
Over 700 Major varieties. Sati d 
F.S. PARSONS, Box # 3246, Sen Francisco 19, Calif. 
GIVEN forint Sue sigs forts 
Triangle, to Approval Appileants send postage 


BELAIR STAMP CO. 
2200 Park Ave. 8, Baitimere 


$27.00 CHINESE AIRMAIL 
Hitler stamp, Hyderabad set, New Zealand centen- 
nials, British Edward Vili set, $10.09 U. S$. and 
perforation gavge for only Se with approvals. 
ELK STAMP CO., 1113 Smith St., Charleston, W. Ve. 


30 + BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmaiis $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 


307, DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
You 


scores of new stamps here for your collection! Big 














17, @e 














FREE to approval 
buyers! Write today—get special lonian Isiand extra! 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
A nice collection of stamps from Gibralter, a bees a 
fortress in the world also New 
J French Colonials — Early British, , 
South American and War sta 
azine. —s 
ANY, Dept. 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 


nial 
plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly M 
for postage. = {PIRE STAMP CO) 


Toronto 5, Ontar 
to approval applicants; 


FREE! a lmeret ric 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOG! 








\ ais : we 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





Definition 


A good listener is not only popular— 


but after a while he knows something. 
Wilson Mizner 


All for Love 


A widow was worried over the fact 
that her sophomore’ son, who loved me- 
chanics, was wasting his time fixing 
cars for fellow students. He charged 
nothing for his services. 

The widow wrote to the college presi- 
dent and begged him to find some gain- 
ful employment for her son. Otherwise, 
she explained, the boy would be finan- 
cially unable to finish college. 

She waited in vain for a reply. All 
that came was a letter from her son 
saying, “Dear Mom: The greatest honor 
has just come to me. The president of 
the college has given me permission to 
keep his car in repair.” 

Pathfinder 


Who’s Kidding Whom? 


A visiting psychologist insisted that a 
teacher was not holding the attention of 
her class and offered to prove it. 

When the students had filed into the 
room and taken their seats, the psy- 
chologist asked a girl for a number. The 
girl gave 35, and the psychologist 
promptly wrote 53 on the board. When 
a boy volunteered 92, the psychologist 
wrote down 29; for 82, he wrote 28. 
After several minutes of this, a voice 
from the back of the room called out, 
“Sixty-six—let’s see what you can do 
with that!’ 


Sterling Sparks 
Facts of Life 
“Dad,” puzzled a teen-aged boy, 
“what makes a always give a 
woman a diamond ring?” 
“The woman,” Dad sighed. 


man 


Truce 


The Chef's Special on the menu of an 
Atlanta, Ga., restaurant reads: Yankee 
Pot Roast—Southern Style.” 


ITI TTT HIP RING | 
% [S027 


You'll be thrilled by the 
beauty of this ring of ro- 
mance ond charm! Beauti- 
BY fully embossed ‘’Forget me 
not’ design (symbol) of 
True Love, Friendship and 
good wishes, with two 
sterling silver pendant hearts 
Yes! First name or initials on 
each heart. Give ring size. 
ge only $1.00 with this 

. (Sorry No C.O.D.'s.) 

TASH ovenTY eet co. 

1901 SURF AVE.. Dept BROOKLYN 24, N.Y 





| bachelor, 
| tion for women. 





To All of Our Readers 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas vacation 
See you again January 4, 1950. 














$64 Problem 


P. I. Colvig, an Iowa columnist, re- 
ports that a junior high school girl he 
knows settled down this semester to 
really improving her mind. However, 
she’s beginning to wonder whether it 
was such a good idea—most of the boys 
she knows are beginning to seem a little 
stupid. 


Cosmopolitan 


In Words of One Syllable 


Once when author Ernest Hemingway 
was dining with Ingrid Bergman at the 
Stork Club, one of those celebrity- 


hunting table-hoppers fluttered up to 
ask whether Hemingway and Ingrid 
would join a party at a nearby table. 
don’t | 


“No,” Hemingway growled, “and 


you join us!” 


Food for Thought 


A man was buying some meat: when 
a second man entered, 
great hurry. “Give me some dog food,” 
he said, and added to the first customer, 
“Hope you don’t mind.” 

“Not if you're that hungry 
the other. 


Classmate 


Love That ‘Dictionary! 


Seattle’s Director of Libraries, Harry 
C. Bauer, recalls a clever swindler who 
used the library’s reference room as his 
court of final authority. On a hot sum- 
mer day the rascal would strike up a 
conversation with a likely victim. He 
would remark, “Mighty hot, isn’t it? I 
keep wiping the transpiration off my 
face.” He would invariably be cor- 
rected, and an argument would ensue, 
followed by a wager 
amount. The trickster would then lead 
his victim to the public library, march 
to the unabridged dictionary and prove 
that perspiration is one form of trans- 


| piration. 
Saturday Review of Literature 


Male vs. Female 
“Yes,” said the conceited young 
“I have the greatest admira- 
But I wouldn’t marry 
one of them for the world.” 
“I see,” said the sweet young thing, 
“you not only admire women, but you 


| have a sincere regard for their welfare.” 


Classmate 





obviously in a | 


.” replied | 


of considerable | 








RIGHT THIS WAY! 


Booth Tarkington, famous creator 
of Penrod, told this story: 


In his boyhood the event of the year 
was the circus. With pennies care- 
fully hoarded, young Tarkington and 
a friend followed the parade to the 
Fair Grounds. Tickets to the “Big 
Top” emptied their pockets of all 
money except two five-cent piéces. 


They gazed raptly at the canvas ban- 
ners proclaiming assorted wonders— 
the Bearded Lady, the Strongest Man 
in the World, the Spotted Boy. They 
agreed to go to different side shows 
and tell each other about it later. 


Then they discovered they both 
wanted to see the Spotted Boy. So 
they flipped a nickel and the other 
boy won. When he came out of the 
show Tarkington rushed to him. 


“What did he look like?” Tark- 
ington demanded. 

“Like a boy.” 

“What kind of spots did he have?” 
“Oh, you know, spots.” 

“What color were they?” 

“I don’t know. Just plain colors.” 
“How big were they?” 

“How should I know? Just spots.” 


Tarkington never got a descrip- 
tion of the Spotted Boy from his 
friend. But he resolved then and 
there that if he ever had to de- 
scribe anything he would report 
all details with great care. 


You know the results. He succeeded 
as an author because he gives us de- 
‘ails of Penrod and his friends. 


A TIP FROM TARKINGTON— 
Train yourself to write about 
“spots” so others can see them. Sub- 
mit your best writing for the SCHO- 
LASTIC WRITING AWARDS. 

Cash, honorable mentions, schol- 
arships. Your teacher should have 
the 1950 Rules Booklet. If not, 


write to: 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 











when you mean 


And look, Jack, when those mid-day hunger pangs hit you, you can 
drive them away with a tasty, nourishirig bag of PLANTERS PEANUTS or a 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR. These PLANTERS’ specials make 
the perfect between-meal snack. They are rich in energy-building vitamins 
and rich in flavor. No wonder millions of people regularly eat these de- 
licious salted peanuts. PLANTERS are not just a tasty filler—they also furnish 
you with a gold mine of pep. 





PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 





corner 


UR offices were strangely quiet over 

the Thanksgiving holidays. Just like 
a high school building. I “shuffled” off 
to Buffalo to the convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
With me, from our staff, were Bill Bout- 
well, Eric Berger, Margaret Hauser, 
Martha Huddleston, and Bertha Cuyler. 

Ed.-in-chief Ken Gould and Exec.-ed. 
Jack Lippert hopped down to Baltimore 
for the convention of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. With them 
from the staff went Herb Marx, Sturges 
Cary, and Genevieve Bohland. 

Our Thanksgiving parties at the two 
conventions have become so famous— 
and consequently so well-attended—that 
they have become a budget problem. 
So, since we have so much fun ourselves 
at the Thanksgiving buffets, and they 
are so completely enjoyed by our friends, 
we finally reached a compromise with 
the Circulation Department. We decided 
that 40,000 English teachers and almost 
an equal number of social studies teach- 
ers would receive ONE LESS LETTER 
from us this year than last, and that the 
money thus saved would buy plenty of 
turkey. 

When I told our guests at Buffalo 
about the letters they would NOT re- 
ceive, they cheered and cheered. And I 
said I would cheer, too, if the subscrip- 
tions didn’t drop off because we didn’t 
send out enough mail. 

After the parties were over both Mr. 
Gould and I discovered some good 
friends who had missed the invitation 
which we published in four successive 
issues of the Teacher Edition of our 
magazines. First time it was on the front 
cover! Guess we'll have to print it in red 
next year. But mark it down now in your 
memory: If you go to the English Coun- 
cil convention in Milwaukee next year, 
or the Social Studies convention in Min- 
neapolis, remember our Thanksgiving 
parties. 

Oh, yes, about the conventions. We 
will be publishing full reports of both 
these inspiring meetings in the January 
4 Scholastic Teacher. 

I’ve only one line left to say 


Merry Christmas! 


TARA hiram” 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS: for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Hawaii 


Dec. 7, Senior Scholastic, World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Should Hawaii Be 
Admitted to Statehood Now? J. R. Far- 
rington and others (Town Meeting, Vol. 
15, No. 23), 1949, Town Hall, Inc., 123 
West 43rd St., N. Y. 18. 10 cents. 
Hawaii Facts and Figures, 1948, 1949, 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, 
Dillingham Bldg., Honolulu 16, Hawaii. 
50 cents. Hawaii in the Air Age, D. C. 
Watson, 1949, Pan American World 
Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Free. Hawaii 
and Statehood, 1949, Hawaii Statehood 
Commission, Suite 907, 740 Eleventh 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Free. 

ARTICLES: “Because It Rains on 
Hawaii,” F. Simpich, National Geo- 
graphic, Nov., 1949. “Territory of Ha- 
waii,” Congressional Digest, Nov., 1947. 
“Forty-ninth State,” Life, Feb. 9, 1948. 
“Fragrance of Hawaii,” R. R. Brunn, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
Nov. 27, 1948. 

BOOKS: Hawaii, the 49th State, 
Thomas B. Clark (Doubleday, 1947), 
$3. Hawaii: A History, Ralph K. Ken- 
dall and Arthur Day (Prentice-Hall, 
1949), $3. Ocean Outposts, Helen Fol- 
lett (Scribner's, 1942), $2.75. Hawaii, 
Joseph T. Morgan (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1949), $3. Anatomy of Paradise, Joseph 
Furnas (Sloane, 1948), $5. Statehood 
for Hawaii, William C. Dill (Dorrance 
& Co., 1949), $2. 

FILMS: See “Tools for Teachers” in 
last week’s issue. 


Amazon Valley 


Jan. 4, World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Amazon (1944), 
Pan American Union. Latin America: 
Land of a Golden Legend (1947), For- 
eign Policy Association. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Brazil, 
R. J. Brown (Lippincott, 1946). Brazil, 
Giant to the South, A. R. Hager (Mac- 
millan, 1945). The Amazing Amazon, 
R. and B. Brown (Modern Age, 1941). 
Amazon Throne, Bertita Harding (Bobbs, 
1941). 

ARTICLES: In World Week—“Ama- 
zon Frontier” (U. N. Hylean Amazon 
Institute), February 9, 1948; “We Live 
in Brazil” (Brazilian teen-agers tell 
story of their daily lives), September 22, 
1948; “Brazil: Colossus of the South,” 
February 10, 1947. Also, “Amazonia: A 
Granary Out of the Jungle,” New York 
Times Magazine, July 31, 1949. “Ama- 
zon, Rich New Frontier,” Science Digest, 
July, 1949. “Sea Fever,” National Geo- 


graphic Magazine, February, 1949. 
“Future of the Amazon,” Scientific 
American, May, 1948. 


Eskimo Hunters 
(Northwestern Alaska) 
January 4th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Alaska, by E. M. John- 
son and others (World Geography 
Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. Alaska: General Information, 
1948, free, Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, 215 Columbia St., Seattle 4, 
Washington. Trade and Industry Now 
in Alaska, 1947, free, Alaska Develop- 
ment Board, Box 50, Juneau, Alaska. 
Alaska, 1948, free to teachers, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Busy Fairbanks Sets 
Alaska’s Pace,” B. A. Wilson, National 
Geographic Magazine, October, 1949. 
“Alaska Fights for Statehood,” F. L. 
Kluckhohn, American Mercury, May, 
1949. “Our Neglected Arctic,” V. Stef- 
ansson, Science Illustrated, November, 
1947. “State of Alaska,” R. L. Neuber- 
ger, Survey Graphic, May, 1948. 

BOOKS: Here Is Alaska, by Evelyn 
Stefansson, $2.75 (Scribner, 1943). 
Son of the Smoky Sea, by Simeon Oliver, 
$2.50 (Messner, 1941). Our Alaskan 
Winter, by Constance Helmericks, $3.50 
(Little, 1949). Our Summer with the 
Eskimos, by Constance Helmericks, 
$3.50 (Little, 1948). 


Guidance Material 


For use with Practical English 


The following guidance material is 
useful in connection with the “Career 
Club” series and the “Problems in Liv- 
ing” articles. 

1. Order these materials from Science 
Research Associates, 228 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. (a) Occupational 
Briefs (large, 4-page pamphlets) on 
leading job fields. $5 per year for 50 
different pamphlets. (b) Life Adjust- 
ment booklets (“Growing Up Socially,” 
“Money and You,” “How to Get the 
Job,” and others). About 50 pages in 
each. 60¢ for single copies; reduced 
rates in classroom lots. Write for free 
list. 

2. Write to Sup’t of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ most recent booklet, Employ- 
ment Ouilook in Railroad Occupations. 
52 large pages. 30¢. Request free list of 
titles in Occupational Outlook Series. 





_ Off the Press 


How to Be Happy Though Young, by 
George Lawton. Vanguard, N. Y. 300 
pp., $3. 


Even a slight prodding of our memo- 
ries will remind us that youth has its 
ups and downs. It isn’t so easy to be 
young. In helping youth to solve prob- 
lems, Dr. Lawton is offering a much- 
needed hand to young people, their 
parents, and teachers. His experience 
as a high school teacher, school psychol- 
ogist, and consultant have given him a 
down-to-earth approach to such ques- 
tions, raised by adolescents, as “Why 
do we hurt people we love?” “How can 
I make people like me?” “Are teachers 
and pupils natural enemies?” “What 
can young people believe in?” Specific 
problems in such areas as youth’s effort 
to understand himself, relations with 
parents, people, the opposite sex, 
friends, school, career, and the universe 
are broken into manageable parts. Dr. 
Lawton knows young people too well to 
talk down to them. Old friends of Scho- 
lastic will recall the soundness and 
charm with which he answered hun- 
dreds of letters in his page, “You and 
Your Life,” on which this volume is 
based. 

Here then is a book which can be di- 
gested in part or as a whole by teen- 
agers, guidance counsellors, teachers, 
and parents. It will help youth to be 
happy when young and will help adults 
who are sometimes baffled by vouth’s 
problems. 


Childcraft. Set of fourteen volumes. 
Field Enterprises, Inc., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 3,330 pages, $69.50. 


Bright orange covers, illustrated with 
colored line drawings, are a happy in- 
troduction to this new, revised edition 
of Childcraft. It is a unique union of 
knowledge and entertainment for young- 
sters of elementary school age (Volumes 
1-8 and 13-14) and authoritative guid- 
ance for parents (Volumes 9-12). 

The volumes for children are abun- 
dantly illustrated, frequently in four- 
color offset. Illustrations throughout are 
carefully integrated with the text. Poetry 
and stories range from Mother Goose to 
biographies of artists and composers. 
There are volumes on games, hobbies, 
the world of nature, science and indus- 
try, art and music. The latter volume 
contains scores which can take their 
place on the piano. The index volume 
(Vol. 12) is a quick guide to a set of 
books which is a storehouse of things to 
do, know, and see. 

Parents who follow the counsel in 
these volumes will be in a better posi- 
tion to cope with the complicated prob- 


lems of bringing up children. Teachers 
will return to them again and again for 
stories, things tc do, and explanations 
of the scientific world. 


Equality in Amica. The Issue of Mi- 
nority Rights, compiled by George 
B. de Huszar. The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 21, No. 3. H. W. Wilson, N. Y. 
259 pp., $1.75. 

Probably no problem in American 
democracy has as persistently resisted 
solution as the problem of discrimina- 
tion against the Negro. That conditions 
have improved, few will deny; that the 
pace has been rapid enough is open to 
question, as is the best method of meet- 
ing the problem. 

In another of its public services to 
those who seek informed opinion on 
controversial issues, The Reference 
Shelf cffers a collection of articles which 
point up the discrimination in voting, 
churches, schools, housing, and jobs. 
The second section of the book, “Sug- 
gested Remedies,” is made up of thir- 
teen articles describing what has been 
done, what should be done—and the 
difficulties. There is the usual compre- 
hensive bibliography. 


Our Teachers Mold Our Nation’s Fu- 
ture, by Geraldine Saltzberg. Mac- 
millan, N. Y. 189 pp., $2.25. 


The practical teacher will welcome 
this book by the Chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department, James Monroe High 
School, New York City. The author is 
not out to reform the schools or change 
the world. She is content to offer help 
to those teachers who face school situ- 
ations as they exist today. 

There ate chapters on the impact of 
teachers’ personality upon pupils, devel- 
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opment of attitudes and skills in stu- 
dents, the relationship between teacher 
and parent, teacher and community, 
and teacher and supervisor. The chap- 
ter, “Teaching Principles Applied to 
Special Types,” will interest those teach- 
ers who have become acutely aware of 
slow pupils. 

Since generalizations are unavoidable 
in a book of this kind, Miss Saltzberg 
reserves a section of each chapter for 
case histories. Her pride in the teaching 
profession, and her certainty that teach- 
ing becomes richly rewarding when pu- 
pils are viewed as individuals, is evident 
throughout this well-written volume. 


Thesaurus of Book Digests. Digests of 
the World’s Permanent Writings from 
the Ancient Classics to Current Lit- 
erature. Compiled under the editorial 
supervision of Hiram Haydn and 
Edmund Fuller. Crown Publishers, 
N. Y. 831 pp., $5. 

The first temptation of the reviewer 
who handles this book of 2,000 digests 
of books, plays, and other literary efforts, 
is to leaf through for summaries of works 
which linger in his mind. In a high per- 
centage of cases we found satisfying 
synopses of works which range from the 
Code of Hammurabi to Death of a 
Salesman. 

Additional features of this reference 
work are an index of authors and a 
character index. The titles of works are 
arranged alphabetically in the body of 
the book. The print is clear and the style 
will keep you awake. This is a real boon 
to people who like books. 


The Columbia. Powerhouse of the West, 
by Murray Morgan. Superior Pub- 
lishing Co., Seattle 1, Washington. 
295 pp., $3.50. 


“For most of its 1,270 miles, the Co- 
lumbia is in a concentrated hurry to get 
to the Pacific.” The business it trans- 
acts on the way is the subject of this 
journalist’s dramatic story of a historic 
river. The story of the construction of 
the Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams 
combines a wild western saga with a 
solemn sermon. Mr. Morgan is a news- 
paperman with a historian’s thirst for 
source material and a director’s genius 
for handling his cast of characters. There 
is hardly a dull moment in this narra- 
tive, which includes chapters on the 
geography of the Columbia basin, the 
Indians, explorers, and pioneers who 
have traversed it, the cities and farms 
which have been nourished by its wa- 
ters. There is a final chapter on the pro- 
posed Columbia Valley Authority, and 
a worthwhile bibliography. 

This kind of book does much to raise 
the understanding of high school stu- 
dents for an American river which 
drains an area larger than France. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





